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From The Quarterly Review. 
The Historic Peerage of England ; exhibit- 
ing under Alphabetical Arrangement the 

Origin, Descent, and Present State of 

every Title of Peerage which has existed 

in this Country since the Conquest. 

Being a Yew Edition of the “ Synopsis 

of the Peerage of England” by the late 

Sir Harris Nicolas, €.C.M.G. Revised, 

corrected, and continued to the present 

time by William’ Courthope, Esq., “ Som- 

erset Herald.” London. 1857. 

Tuis is a handsome and improved edition 
of the valuable -work of a great antiquary. 
Mr. Courthope has done justice to Sir Harris 
Nicolas, as Sir Harris Nicolas to his subject. 
Few men of modern times have attained 
greater proficiency than he attained, in those 
genealogical studies which Leibnitz did not 
disdain, which were loved by Cecil and 
Fuller, and which amused the leisure of 
Gibbon andGray. In this volume the reader 
can see in the Sinn of a reference of a few 
minutes, the history of any title ever borne 
in England since the days of William the 
Norman; and we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it as necessary a companion to the 
student of English history, as Johnson’s 
Dictionary to the student of the English 
language. 

Mr. Thackeray observed in a satirical 
mood that the “ Peerage” was the English- 
man’s “ other Bible.” But this is not one of 
the common Peerages which lie on the tables 
of Tyburnia to tell who is the wife, and what 
the age of the last Whig nobleman appointed 
to the government of a colony. This portly 
volume, bright as is its exterior, is most rig- 
idly business-like in its contents. Age by age, 
date by date, each title is traced from its 
creation, either to its extinction or its present 
possessor. It is essentially what its title im- 
ports, a historic work; and contains, there- 
fore, many names not to be found in our day 
in the English libro d’ oro. Now, while this 
constitutes great part of its value to the 
student, it is likewise the feature which re- 
quires to be brought prominently before the 
world. It is the historical aspect of Aris- 
tocracy of which the public knows least; yet 
this is the element which makes the study of 
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it wise, and the respect for it generous, and 
we are glad that Mr. Courthope has given us 
an occasion for a colloquy with a wider 
public on some of the points of interest 
which the appearance of his book suggests. 

Though the English Peerage was founded 
by the Normans, aristocracy as an institution 
was far earlier amongst us, and indeed, is to 
be traced in the very first accounts we have 
of our northern ancestors, It is to be seen 
in the “Agricola.” It was brought into 
Britain by the Saxons. How it originated 
nobody can tell. The definition of Aristotle 
that edyéveva or nobility of birth, is d6yato¢ 
mAovto¢ Kat d6er7—*“ ancient wealth and vir- 
tue ”—is admirable, but the process by which 
these organized themselves into governing 
orders is not so easy to see. An age rest- 
lessly impatient of individual superiority 
finds it difficult even to imagine early hero- ‘ 
worship, and turns from the pedigrees in the ‘ 
Saxon Chronicle with incredulity and weari- 
ness. Yet then were laid the foundations of 
the state of society during which Europe 
became civilized; and all the institutions of 
life, and law, and politics grew up during 
times when respect for personal and heredi- 
tary superiority was strongest. 

Certain it is, that though any definite his- 
tory of the present Peerage must begin, as 
the work before us begins, with the Conquest, 
hereditary nobility then existed as an estab- 
lished and understood thing. We find 
chroniclers of quite early times, such as Or- 
dericus Vitalis, speaking of “ancient fami- 
lies ” in the same matter of course way that 
we do, William of Malmesbury tells us 
that Rollo sprang from a noble race of 
Northmen, that had become obsolete through 
length of time. The knight who carried 
William’s gonfanon at Hastings enjoyed that 
honor (says the Roman de Rou) from his 
“antecessours,” or ancestors. Wherefore 
we must not suppose that the nobility of the 
best houses dates only from 1066, though 
the plasticity of the Normans had made 
them adapt themselves in some three: . 
rations so completely to their new land, that 
they made little account of the details: of 
their Scandinavian extraction. And, indeed). 











when they put out on the blue Channel on 
that memorable year, they might well be ex- 
cused for taking a new point of departure. 
Discoverers of America, conquerors of Rus- 
sia, founders of dynasties in England, Scot- 
land, Italy, Jerusalem, the feat of that year 
remains still the most important event in 
the history of their race. No wonder that 
the ambition of gentlemen long was—nay, 
in our age even still is—to trace themselves 
to some one of those who, when the great 
battle was over, gathered round Duke Wil- 
liam to look at the dints in his helmet and 
armor. <A great race had been beaten, and 
a great aristocracy had fallen. There was 
splendid plunder going, and it was given 
away splendidly. 

The original aristocracy, then, of this 
country, after the fall of Saxon ealdormen 
and thanes, consisted of those -who held in 
capite from William. They were in number, 
according to the best authorities, about 700. 
Yet of these many did not hold per baro- 
niam, but (according to the various degrees 
which then divided life every where) by ten- 
ures of inferior dignity; so that he who 
plumes himself on his Norman ancestry 
must take into consideration the tenure by 
which his ancestor held, if he wants, to esti- 
mate his pretensions justly. Chancellor 
West (father of Gray’s West), in a very 
famous tract on these matters, estimates the 
number of regular tenants by barony only 
at 250 out of the 700. These are the gran- 
dees whose names and lands, taken out of 
that first and greatest of blue-books— 
Domesday, inspire reverential awe in the in- 
quirer, and in speaking of whom in a pref- 
ace, even old Dugdale grows almost poetic. 
Such are Earl Eustace, Earl Hugo, Earl 
Alan—the Warrens, Giffards, and so forth. 
Lordships were showered on some families. 
Richard de Clare held 170, Roger Bigod 
123, Ralph Mortimer 131, Osborn Giffard 
107; William de Warren (Earl of Warren) 
had 139 in Norfolk alone. But the great 
Leviathan who, to borrow Burke’s grand 
image, “ played and frolicked in the ocean of 
the royal bounty,” was Hugh d’Avrances 
(sister’s son to William), Earl Palatin of 
Chester, commonly called Hugh Lupus. Be- 
sides all Cheshire, except the bishop’s share, 
which was not great, Hugh had 128 lord- 
ships ; and among barons under him we find 
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the names of Vernon and Venables. Ac- 
cordingly, one is not surprised to learn from 
the old writers that this potentate grew very 
fat. He was a humorous man, too, and fond 
of buffoons; for. they “ encouraged talent” 
in a kind of way even in those days, and the 
Conqueror’s joculator or minstrel had a grant 
of some land. 

Besides those already mentioned, certain 
other Norman names are found predominant 
at this time—as Ferrers, Gurnay, Lacy, 
Malet, Toni, Pomeray, &c. All these were 
barons by tenure, and barons by tenure con- 
stituted the first body of aristocracy. The 
aristocracy was not then called the Peerage, 
but the Baronage ; and dignity was territorial 
rather than personal. The country was a 
great camp held by a feudal militia, of which 
the King was the chief. The whole system 
was rooted in the ‘and, and held on by it like 
a forest. To have so much land, was to bea 
baron; to be a baron, was to be liable to 
furnish so many knights; to be a knight, was 
to hold land perhaps of the King, perhaps of 
a great baron. And from this state of feu- 
dalism we derive, besides neany other senti- 
ments, that respect for land as a form of 
property which is still so strong in England. 
The man who, in our day, holds his estate as 
the third proprietor even in succession, owes 
more of the respect paid him by the peasan- 
try than he supposes to the traditions derived 
from times so ancient as those of which we are 
treating. The land may have changed hands 
often, but it has carried along with it some 
of that sentiment of regard attached to the 
lordship of it, as surely as its earth has the 
fresh smell which it gives when upturned by 
the husbandman. Nay it is, in one sense, 
the fountain of honor as much as the Crown, 
for its possession gave power and dignity, 
and that possession was less the result (in 
the first instance) of the king’s mere grace 
than of the tacit, but well-understood bargain, 
by which the nobles and king shared the 
spoil, because they had shared the danger of 
procuring it. 

To understand rightly this first form of 
aristocracy, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that titular honors are of later origin. The 
barons were a class of great power, but the 
title of baron had no existence apart from the 
fact. of baronial possession. A title was not 
a man’s cloak but his skin. An Ear! of 
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Chester governed Chester, like a kinglet ; and 
though this was not the case after the Con- 
quest with every earl (as Selden has, proved), 
yet the Comes was a man with general 
superior power and dignity, and of greater 
estates than a mere baron. These were the 
only names of dignity in England up to the 
end of the reign of Henry III. 

When we remember the small number of 
the great barons at the conquest, it is not 
wonderful that in. eight centuries few direct 
male descendants of the first barons by tenure 
should*be existing in the peerage. It is 
rather wonderful that there should be any at 
all. The Byrons, however, spring from an 
Ernisius Burun, who held thirty-two’ lord- 
ships in the county of York, temp. William 
].; and a Ralph de Burun, who held thirteen 
in Notts and Derby, temp. William II. The 
Berkeleys, the Talbots, the St. Johns, Lord 
Elgin, in the Scotch, and Lord Kinsale, in 
the Irish peerage, are descended from barons 
by tenure of those days, in the direct male 
line. A larger number of existing peers can 
show such descents through heiresses, as the 
Howards from the Fitz-Alans, Warrens, &c. ; 
the Devereuxes from the Bohuns; Earl 
Beauchamp from the Beauchamps; the St. 
Alban’s family from the Veres: while if all 
descents through females be included, the list 
might be considerably extended. If we 
stickle, however, for the Conquest, Domesday- 
Book, tenure in capite, and the male line, 
we shall find only a very few up to our stan- 
dard, though it is to be observed, that des- 
cendants of those original Norman barons 
are found among simple gentry, as the 
Quaker Gurneys, Blounts, Malets, Chaworths, 
Pomerays. Again, if ceasing to insist on 
baronial rank we seek knightly or landed 
families of the period, the Molyneuxes, Daw- 
neys, Devereuxes, Bagots, Ashburnhams, 
Lumleys, Lowthers, Lambtons, are still to be 
found as titled representatives of them. We 
are to remember, that if there were only 
seven hundred tenants-in-chief, of whom 
some two hundred and fifty may be presumed 
to have been tenants per baroniam, there 
were plenty of gallant chevaliers and gentle- 
men—less powerful though scarcely less gen- 
tle—holding lands in broad England from 
church or lord. There were sixty thousand 
or more of knight’s fees in the country; for 
every one of these the superior lord had to 
find a knight, and the island swarmed with 











adventurers ready to undertake the duty. 
Here, then, was a body ready to grasp at 
baronies as soon as they fell in—a body com- 
posed in the main of Normans, though plen- 
tifully mixed with Bretons and Angevins, and 
other races; and while some attained the 
baronage as years rolled by, the mass be- 
came the ancestors of many families of the 
gentry. It is probable that the minor men 
mixed earlier in marriage with the native 
population than the great barons, who were 
always on the look out for heiresses of their 
own race. Ordericus Vitalis, who lived into 
the reign of Stephen, was the son of a vassal 
of Roger de Montgomery, who came over 
with that great potentate at thé Conquest. 
But he always calls himself “ Vitalis the Eng- 
lishman;” and when sent over as a lad to 
be a monk at St. Evroult, where he wrote 
his history, the Normans did not understand 
his language. We mention this, because it 
tends to show that as new families rose they 
must have brought much English blood with 
them into the Norman organization, in addi- 
tion to, that ‘which came naturally as the 
Saxons themselves entered into the govern- 
ing system.* 

The period between the Conqueror and 
Edward I. was that in which feudalism flour- 
ished in its fullest vigor. The great barons 
attained their highest power; heraldry arose, 
with its beautiful symbolism, to adorn war, to 
distinguish families, to fix gentility; castles 
crowned the sloping heights of every English 
county; and in many a quiet valley, rich in 
wood and water, abbeys grew up and spread 
out broad and stately windows to the rays of 
the noon-day sun. Swarms of warriors 
poured to the Crusades, and left their bones 
in Syria and Palestine, or in quiet Greek 
isles, where they had retired to nurse their 
wounds, or returned to take their long rest 
at home, in churches which they had en- 
dowed. Magna Charta became law. Life 

* There has rather been a set of late years in 
favor of Saxon origins for pedigrees, but such a 
thing is hard to establish. The Howards may be 
Saxons, but they may also be Danish. Two great 
houses—one English, one Scotch—sprang from the 
best Saxon aristucracy—the old Earls of Northum- 
berland; one of whom, Cospatrick, left England 


and settled in Scotland after the Conquest. He 
was the sancestor, in Scotland, of the Earls of 


Dunbar, of whom the Humes, and we believe the . 


Edgars, are cadets; in England, of the Nevills of 
Raby, whose heiress, Isabel, his descendant, mar- 
ried in the thirteenth century. The Nevills are 
thus a Saxon race with a Norman name. The 
Stanleys are just the reverse. 
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was earnest in its beliefs, stormy in its ambi- 
tions, hearty in its sports. Ideas and senti- 
ments then became fixed in the European 
mind which long afterwards inspired Euro- 
pean literature, and which formed European 
manners. 

During this long and important period, in 
which several political changes were slowly 
evolving themselves out of the stir of feudal 
action, the nobility of England was essen- 
tially Norman. De Clares and de Warrenns, 
Bohuns and Bigods, Percys and Veres, Lacys 
and Mowbrays, Montfichets and Mohuns 
were, with scores of others, the great names 
which lorded it over the kingdom. But 
time was at his usual work of change. Old 
baronies fell—by deaths in battle or by the 
thunderbolt of an attainder, or by the need 
of a supply for the Holy Wars—often they 
ended in heiresses and passed to other lines. 
New barons appeared, of whom some had 
apparently been Norman gentlemen, though 
not among the great tenants in Domesday. 
Several of these families are still in the 
Peerage. ° 

For instance, the Herberts, or Fitz-Her- 
berts, the Clintons, Hastingses, and Spensers, 
all became barons by tenure in the reign of 
Henry the First. Fitz-Herbert seems to 
have married that king’s niistress. Who the 
Clintons were is not quite clear. The gene- 
alogists (with a natural respect for a date 
like 1129, when we know Geoffrey de Clinton 
to have been alive) dubiously try to derive 
Geoffrey from one William de Villa Tancredi; 
but Ordericus, his contemporary, obviously 
thought him a novus homo, and raised as a 
king’s favorite; and in the absence of direct 
evidence to the contrary this authority should 
be decisive. He built Kenilworth, and 
founded a monastery near it, and a distin- 
guished race issued from his loins, now repre- 
sented by the Duke of Newcastle. The 
Hastingses were, with more certainty, a Nor- 
man stock. Their first baron was Walter de 
Hastings, steward to Henry, and owner ofa 
manor in Norfolk, which he held by a Grand 
Serjeanty, viz., by taking care of the “ nap- 
erie ” (table-linen) at the coronation. From 
him derived the renowned line which pro- 
duced Warren Hastings, and which Lord Hunt- 
ingdon represents in the peerage in our day. 
Hugh Despencer, of high Norman lineage, 
also a steward to the same king, was ances- 
tor of all the Spensers, and the great Ed- 
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mund the poet amongst them—(who forgets 
Gibbon’s fine appeal to them to cherish the 
“Fairy Queen” as the “ brightest jewel in 
their coronet”?); the Duke of Marlborough 
and Lord Spencer are from a younger branch 
of the baronial family re-established in opu- 
lence under the Tudors (chiefly, it would 
seem, by a marriage), and in the peerage by 
James I. 

Other families, whose descendants are still 
noble, came into the baronage in the early 
times of which we are now speaking. A 
Nevill was baron by tenure in Henry I’s 
reign; and Lord Abergavenny’s ancestor, 
Geoffrey de Nevill, in that of Henry II. The 
first English Courtenay (of august origin), 
Reginald, was a baron under the last-named 
king; the first Grey under the first Richard ; 
the first Audley,* ancestor of the Stanleys, 
under Henry III. The male descendants of 
these families in the present peerage may 
well consider themselves, with the houses we 
have particularised above, the highest blood 
of the country, while among the gentry, the 
Luttrells, Corbets, and Gresleys were baronial 
at the same time. Even the Dervereuxes, 
Mannerses, or Howards were not barons by 
tenure, but only attained baronage later when 
the rank was conferred by writ. The chief 
place in the nobility assuredly belongs to 
those who enjoyed the dignity in its most 
purely feudal form, and when the power of 
the order was at its greatest height. 

Indeed, it requires no slight effort of the 
imagination to picture the magnificent posi- 
tion of a Baron of England in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, with his castles and 
his vassals, his wide lands and _ brilliant 
retinue. At the high festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, when the King 
gathered his comites, proceres, magnates, 
about him to hold those great assemblies— 
half-feasts, and half-councils,—which were 
the forerunners of regular “ parliaments” 
—the English earls and barons crowded to 
the palace, and their retainers swarmed in 
the town. The mornings were spent in 

* Henry de Alditheley or Audley—ancestor of 
the old Lords Audley, of the present Lord Audley 
(in the female line), and of the Earl of Derby— 
had the inheritance from which he took his name 
given him by Nicholas de Verdon, in 16 Hen. I], 
(1262). He bore his arms with a “ difference,” 
and was, not improbably, his son.—( See Dugdale’s 
Baronage, i. 746.) If so, he sprang from a Ber- 


tram de Verdon, who held asa baron at the Con- 
quest by grand serjeanty. 
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huntings and tournaments, and the after- 
noons in free converse and revelry. Ban- 
ners everywhere met the eye, glittering with 
the chequered gold and azure of the War- 
rennes, or the three red chevrons of the 
Clares, or the favorite lion” of other Norman 
houses, who much favored that historic 
beast. At such meetings, in Winchester 
and Westminster, or other antique place, 
foreign wars and home grievances were dis- 
cussed ; the wardships of rich damsels were 
begged from the king’s grace; a new earl 
was solemnly invested—per cincturam gladit 
—by the girding of the sword. The barons 
and king between them were, unknown to 
themselves, laying the foundations of our 
constitution. 

At home, in his county, among his knights 
and tenants, our baron was a still greater 
personage. He held periodically his curia 
baronis to try cases, where he exercised, if 
of the higher class, his privilege of “ sacha, 
and socha, and thol, and them, and infang- 
thefe.” He had a petty regal state of his 
own, with his dapifer or seneschal, chamber- 
lain, and other officers. In some cases, his 
chief tenants were called barons and chiva- 
liers, and these carried his coat-armor (with 
a difference of tincture), or some part of it, 
on their shields. The lords and gentlemen 
of later ages were derived in great number 
from the chief vassals of those primeval 
barons, those men whose function in life was to 
give to the king advice—to the people, lead- 
ership and control; those ancient heroes of 
English nobility, under whose protection good 
men lived, and under whose banners brave 
men died. 

Life in those days was not systematic, but 
various and vigorous. It abounded in strong 
contrasts. Powerful chiefs stripped them- 
selves of their coats of mail or their ermine, 
and retired to religious houses to die monks, 
You wandered out from a hall where min- 
strels were singing to lords and ladies drink- 
ing out of gold, and were startled in a wood 
by the tinkling of a leper’s bell. In the 
same social state where a De Belesme rode 
out at the head of his followers to steal cat- 
tle, preparatory to fortifying his castle, a De 
Braose “ would salute any children that he 

t.... to the end he might have a 
return of the benediction of the Innocents.” 
One lord enters the village, on his return to 
castle from the Holy Land, with the whole 
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neighboring convent in procession, singing 
Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini. 
Another invades the grounds of the Bishop 
of Ely at the head of a troop of rascals, kills 
his game, breaks open his cellars, and allows 
all his men to get drunk. There was great 
stateliness and splendor, and reverence both 
inward and outward, for rank; but when 
Fulk Fitz-Warine was playing chess with 
Prince John, in the time of Henry IL, the 
Prince broke his head with the chess-board, 
and Fulk gave him a blow which nearly 
killed him. The same baron, who in some 
causes would face the king in open war, paid 
a fine for having a good ‘pipe of wine over 
from France, or coaxed his sovereign with a 
batch of lampreys to get him a manor at 
farm from some opulent earl, or, with a score 
of palfreys, to induce him to procure him 
Eleanor de Bisset for a wife. Dark and deep 
superstitions brooded over men’s hearts, and 
filled earth and sky with terror and mystery ; 
and yet there was no lack of fun either. 
Jolly fellows, like Walter de Mapes, sang out 
their drinking catches; minstrels wandered 
about the country; buffoons, jongleurs, and 
such like, swarmed in the halls of the great. 
In one sense, life was rude and violent. The 
Barons’ Wars caused great miseries, during 
which, that castles might be fortified, “ the 
houses of the poorest agricultural laborers ” 
(says Matthew Paris) “were rummaged and 
plundered even of the straw that served for 
beds.” The ignorance of economic science 
was such that a bad harvest generally pro- 
duced something like a famine. The disturb- 


ance of life was so great from turbulence, 


that in 1216, as we learn from Roger of 
Wendover, “‘markets and traffic ceased, and 
goods were exposed for sale only in church- 
yards.” Yet there was abundance of charity 
from the noble medieval church. The poor 
were not huddled out of sight as offensive 
objects: they were recognised as having a 
sacred right to help in the name of the Re- 
deemer; and it is characteristic’ of the solemn 
way in which this was publicly affirmed that 
there were processions of poor men at every 
gentleman’s funeral. Heavy was the baron’s 
mailed hand, but he had a great heart too. 
When was domestic affection ever more 
deeply, more sacredly felt, than in the feudal 
days, when a De Beauchamp “ left his heart 
wheresoever the Countess, his dear consort, 
should resolve herself to be interred”? It 
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is strictly consistent with this warmth of feel- 
ing, and not inconsistent, as may superficially 
appear, that the same kind of man was some- 
what hasty in asserting his dignity, and that 
his hand flew quickly to his. sword-hilt. 
Henry III. called Hugh Bigod a traitor. 
Hugh instantly told him that he lied, add- 
ing, “if you do nothing but what the law 
warranteth, you can do me no harm.” 
“Yes,” the King said, “I can thrash your 
grain, and so humble you.” “If you do,” 
replied the Earl (he was Earl of Norfolk), 
“Twill send you the heads of your thrashers !” 
Stormy mer! But the age wanted such, 
and they were fulhof an energy which over- 
flowed into passion in this way. Their pub- 


the last through a co-heiress. There are, 
however, some descendants through females 
besides these among their Lordships, as 
Lord Hereford from Henry de Bohun, the 
Howards from Roger de Mowbray, Lord Say 
and Sele from Geoffrey de Say, the Duke of 
St. Alban’s from Robert de Vere—all more 
or less dir€ctly. But our fair readers must 
pardon us for giving the due feudal prefer- 
ence to the male line,—though we do not 
defend it on the ground taken by an old 
writer, that no woman can keep a secret, 
whereas, to keep the lord’s secrets was one 
of the duties imposed on every man to whom 
was granted a fief. The truth is, that unless 
we take the male line -as the general stand 


lic life established a check on the Crown;|ard of genealogical rank (with descent 


their private life was the foundation of that 
great system of order, that body of senti- 
ment and opinion, which lasted in England, 
in one shape or another for centuries, and is 
~eally at the bottom (we speak deliberately) 
of whatever js most beautiful and generous 
in our social institutions still. 

This same Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
was one of the celebrated twenty-five barons 
appointed to enforce the observance of 
Magna Charta early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Before proceeding to that next stage 
in peerage history, when barons by tenure 
were superseded by barons by writ, let us 
give the names of these old worthies. They 
were William de Albini, Roger Bigod, Hugh 
Bigod, Henry de Bohun, Richard de Clare, 
Gilbert de Clare, William de Fortibus, Robert 
Fitz-Walter, John Fitz-Robert, Geoffrey 
Fitz-Piers alias Mandeville, William de 
Huntingfield, John de Lacy, William de 
Launvallei, Richard de Montpiliet, William 
Makt, Roger de Mowbray, William de Mow- 
bray, William Marshal, Richard de Percy, 
Saier de Quincy, Robert de Roos, Geoffrey 
de Say, Robert de Vere, and Eustace de 
Vesci. All these nobles were Normans, 
four of them were earls, and they may no 
doubt be taken generally to have been the 
greatest potentates of their day. It is there- 
fore to be remarked, as illustrative of the 
mutability of fortune, that there is not a 
male descendant of one of them in the Eng- 
lish Peerage, and that only two of the names 
occur in the present Upper House. Those 
names are of course Percy and de Roos 
(how came the last-named family to call 
themselves de Ros ?), both through females, 


through heiresses as the next best), we shall 
find ourselves in a hopeless state of confu- 
sion. Everybody of good blood has some 
in his veins far higher than that of the name 
which he bears: and once let loose on a 
great stream, with its endless tributaries, we 
can sail almost where we please. 

There is great difficulty in ascertaining the 
details of that change which substituted bar- 
onage by writ for baronage by tenure, and 
we should be sorry to pronounce judgment 
on points on which Mr. Hallam may have 
differed with the Lords’ Committee on the 
Dignity of a Peer. We have seen that the 
earliest form of aristocracy after the Con- 
quest was a system of feudal tenures, 
under which the great tenants per baroniam 
constituted the king’s barons, and attended 
his council, which council some antiquaries 
have called the Great Court Baron of the 
Realm. No writer of authority attributes 
the right of attending such councils to any 
but the higher tenants and prelates; and 
many men were called barones who, in a 
general sense, had no such privilege. In 
fact, before the time of John, even, (and the 
date cannot be more accurately fixed,) a 
regular distinction, quite practical in those 
days, though not altogether intelligible to us, 
had grown up between Greater and Lesser 
Barons — barones majores and _ barones 
minores. The turbulence of the greater 
class shook their power, by shaking their 
possessions; they .alienated their tenures, 
and so increased the number of those who 
held of the king instead of holding of them- 
selves. 





“ Hence,” says Sir Harris Nicholas, “the 
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principle that had governed the assembly of 
the Great Council of the kingdom from the 
Conquest until the time of King John ceased 
to exist; the alienation by the barons of 
their knights’ fees increased the numbers of 
those who held of the King in capite ; but 
as they increased in number, so did they de- 
crease in wealth and power; and it resulted 
that either in the reign of King John [1199- 
1216] or in that of his son King Henry the 
Third [1216-1272], the King obtained a dis- 
eretionary power of calling to his Great 
Council only such persons as he thought fit 
so to summon, a the Great Council of the 


Realm came to be divided between those | 


whose great possessions and known fidelity 
to the Crown procured them a writ, and 
those who not holding per baroniam were 
yet summoned at the King’s pleasure, and 
by a writ similar to that addressed to the 
tenants per baroniam . . . . proof of tenure 
per baroniam became no longer necessary, 
and the record of the writ of summons came 
to be sufficient evidence to constitute a Lord 
of Parliament.”—Observations on Dignities, 
p. 19. 

Here, then, we have the constitution of the 
Peerage assuming a more modern form. 
From the 23rd Edward I. [1295] when the 
change had become consolidated, the right 
to be summoned to Parliament emanated, 
alone, from the King’s writ, and only those 
so summoned were held to be parliament- 
ary harons of the realm. The terms peers 
{pares} and peerage illustrate this state of 

‘things. They are first used in the instru- 
»ment which banished the Despencers in 14th 
Edward II. {1321]. “ Peerage,” observes 
Madox, “was the state or condition of a 
peer. It consisted chiefly in that relation 
which the barons or peers of the King’s 
court bare to one another.” “The- word 
peers or pares,” Chancellor West says, “is 
altogether feudal, signifying nothing but 
men equal as to their condition, con-vassals 
in the same court, and liegemen of the same 
lord.” “The Curia Regis,” states Cruise, 
“was the original of our parliament .. . 
Peers were pares in the Curia Regis.” 

Here, too, our aristocratic system began 
to assume that peculiar mixed character 
which distinguished it, in such a marked 
manner, from that of the Continent. While 
the baronage and peerage were confined to 
a eomparatively small body created by the 
King, all the rest of the landholders of the 
kingdom became mere gentlemen and their 
order that of the gentry. Families once 
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baronial by tenure, merged into “ common- 
ers”; and the cases are frequent of families 
being “ summoned” for a generation or so, 
becoming ‘baronial by the process, and 
again relapsing into mere gentry from dis- 
continuance of summons. We have already 
instanced the Blounts, Malets, Pomerays, 
Luttrells, Corbets, Gresleys, as coming under 
the former description ; and cases of the lat- 
ter are not wanting. A Baldwin de Maners 
was summoned to parliament, in October, 
1309, several generations before that ancient 
and honorable family attained the peerage, 
and was never summoned again.. A Wil- 
liam Devereux was summoned in 1299, his 
descendants were passed over till 1384; 


while the present Devereuxes, Premier Vis- 


counts, did not become peers (however an- 
cient and Norman) till 1461, when Walter 
Devereux married the heiress of the great 
house of Ferrers. 

The term gentleman signified nothing orig- 
inally, but “man of family,” though by the 
courtesy of England it has come to be ap- 
plied to all who share the position, manners, 
cultivation, &c. of men of family, and by 
popular license, confusion of idea, and igno- 
rance of antiquity, to a vast number more. 
In early times, the terms nobility and gentil- 
ity were certainly synonymous, here, as 
abroad ; so muchis clear from what Selden 
tells us in the “ Titles of Honor,” and from 
other authorities. The families whose con- 
stitutional rank was below that of the peer- 
age became the knights of the shire in the 
House of Commons as is obvious from the 
old lists. ‘The more honorable and power- 
ful part of that House was thus of aristo- 
cratic origin (the true reason why our liber- 
ties have been based on constitutional and 
not on democratic principles), and we do 
not believe that there was a single case of 
any one but a county member being Speaker 
of the Commons before the time of Philip 


.jand Mary. In fact, the English gentry were 


originally the Lower Nobility, many of them 
being absolutely of the same blood in point. 
of descent; and in Scotland, where all sat in 
the same House, the gentry were formally 
registered in the proceedings, as the “ Small 
Barrounis.” 

Nothing is more remarkable than the ap- 
parent want of system in the first working 
of the Writs of Summons, The first writ 
extant is that of the 49th Henry III. [1265], 
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when the King was im the hands of the 
barons, which makes it impossible to draw 
fair conclusions from it. But there are sev- 
eral writs of Edward L, and the principle 
which regulated them is difficult to under- 
stand. We have before observed that there 
are supposed never to have been more than 
250 tenants per baroniam out of all the ten- 
ants in capite in England. Late in the 
reign of Henry III., it does not appear that 
there were more than 150. But Edward did 
not summon all these, and he summoned 
some who did not belong to them at all. 
The fact marks the ascendancy of that great 
prince, who had such a powerful influence 
over the formation of the British Constitu- 
tion. Among the names which his sum- 
monses first made baronial, are Meynill, 
Hilton, Lascells, Pointz, Devereux, La Warr, 
Ufford,* Grandison, Vavasour, &c. We have 
marked those which are in the modern peer- 
age (the third in line female), others are 
known in the gentry; and the baronies of 
Grandison and Vavasour are in “ abeyance.” 
At the close of Edward’s reign [1307], the 
peerage—independent of earls—consisted of 
about 100 persons, of whom 66 had been 
oarons by tenure, and the remainder had 
been created by himself. : 
During the fourteenth century, events of 
importance happened in the history of the 
English Peerage. The De Clares disap- 
peared out of it, on the field of Bannock- 
burn, where Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glou- 
cester fell, leaving his great inheritance to 
be divided amongst three daughters. The 
Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, &c., ended in 
1372, in the person of Humphrey de Bohun, 
Lord High Constable and K. G. Both 
these houses had married with the Plantag- 
enets. The Bigods surrendered the Earl- 
dom of Norfolk. The male line of the 
Laeys, Earls of Lincoln terminated. That 
of the Marchals, Earls. of Pemdroke in one 
branch, came to a close. All these barons 
were Norman, and of the very highest rank 
in the early baronage. They belonged to 
the class which had gone to the Crusades, 
founded abbeys, over-run Scotland, conquered 
Ireland, fought at Lewes and Evesham. 
They may not inaptly be called the Masto- 


* Lord Bacon had a descent from these Uffords, 
who became Earls of Suffolk temp. Edw. IlI.; his 
ancestor William Bacon having married one of 
them in the previous reign. Harl. MS. 818. 
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dons and Megatheria of the English peer 
age, whose bones excite wonder in the early 
formations of our history. Their greatness 
and magnificence was rivalled, for a time, at 
later periods, by individual families, but as a 
class they belonged to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and their close marked an 
epoch in the history of their order: 

Their bones are dust, 

Their good swords rust, 

Their souls are with the saints we trust.”* 

In the same century, the Montacutes be- 
came Earls of Salisbury; the Percys and 
Nevilles, Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland ; the Courtenays Earls of Devon, 
The Hastingses enjoyed the coronet of Pem- 
broke, and the Clintons for a generation, 
that of Huntingdon. The noble Beauchamps 
attained their highest power; and the peer- 
age was enriched with the names of West, 
Bourchier, Willoughby, and Dacre. Besides 
these families, the most potent in England 
were the Mowbrays, Dukes of Norfolk; 
Fitz-Alans, Earls of Arundel; Stafford, 
Earls of Stafford ; Mortimers, Earls of March; 
Hollands, Earls of Kent; the northern Clif 
fords, who raised their banners so often 
against the Douglasses; and the De Veres 
who had been Earls of Oxford since the time 
of Stephen. Such were the families which 
fought against the Scots at Halidone, and 
the French at Cressy and Poictiers; such 
the names found in the early lists of the 
Order of the Garter, names respected by the, 
Black Prince, and dear to the memory of 
honest, kindly, prolix Froissart, whose sim- 
ple unconscious devotion to the chivalrous 
life which he depicts is the best testimony to 
its virtues that could be put into words. A 
certain love of pleasure and pomp—a certain 
not ungraceful ostentation—seems to ruffle, 
like a plume in the cap, of the men of Ed- 
ward III.’s days. Feudalism had flowered, 
so to speak, and was enjoying itself in the 
sunshine of its prosperity with all its heraldic 
banners fluttering in the breeze. The earlier 
barons, 1.0t less noble, had been, perhaps, a 
shade more grim; and, in coming from 
earlier writers to Froissart, we feel—is it the 
wine they are drinking, or the love-songs 
they are singing? or a haunting thought of 
the eyes of the Countess of Salisbury ?— 
that we are two or three generations nearer 
the cavaliers. 

Laborious: Collins, the genealogist, has an 
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excellent way in his Peerage of giving ex- 
tracts from old wills and the like documents, 
in which we see the manners of past times 
without any possibility of false color. The 
second Earl of Salisbury made his testament 
in 1397: 


“ Wherein he stiles himself Earl of Salie- 
bury, and Lord of the Isles of Man and 
Wight, and bequeaths his body to be buried 
in the conventual church at Bustleham 
founded by his oa And that xxvs. should 
be daily distributed amongst 300 poor peo- 
ple until his corpse should be brought 
thither. He likewise appointed that xxiv 
poor people should bear torches on the day 
of his funeral, each torch of eight pound 
weight, and each of them wearing a gown of 
black cloth, with a red hood. Also, that 
there should be nine wax lights and three 


mortars of wax about his corpse: and that } 


upon every pillar of the church, there should 
be fixed banners of his arms. Moreover, 
that £xxx should be given to the religious, 
to sing trentals, and pray for his soul.” 


We quote this to illustrate the love of 
ceremony and display belonging to those 
ages, and giving them that picturesque air 
which fills Froissart’s pages like a colored 
light. It was one of the Beauchamps that 
first ordered that “a horse completely har- 
nessed with all its military caparisons” 
should “ proceed before his corps.” In fact, 
feudalism was poetic. It had for all the 
grave occasions of life, a corresponding sym- 
bolism, which served to the people as an 
image of the moral truth in each. Hence, 
feudalism formed the manners of Europe, 
and habituated the popular mind to reverence 
and admiration, A noble of those days, the 
highest type of the manhood of the country, 
was in himself a kind of education, not only 
for the youths who lived about him, expressly 
that they might study him in that light, but 
for the general people who saw him con- 
stantly, and regarded him as a species of 
ideal. It is no small compliment to English 
feudalism to say that it contributed to the 
national education, 80 powerful a moral in- 
fluence ; and our first gratitude (for this as 
for all other traditions ef the kind) is due to 
the old aristocracy, the original blood, whose 
history is thus a matter of national concern. 

It was in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, that the ranks of Marquis and Duke 
were introduced; and that another change 
took place in the manner of creating peers. 





We have seen how barons’ by tenure were 
sueceeded by ‘barons by writ. In October, 
1387, Richard II. created one of the Beaw- 


‘champs a peer, by letters patent. The effect 
of this was to fix the exact nature of dign* 


ties and to determine the succession. Before 
the new practice began, it had been common 
for our sovereigns, though summoning im a 


‘general way to parliament the barons of the 


country, to discontinue the summonses when 
they had politieal motives for doing so. 
How, during this state of things, could digni- 
ties be really described as hereditary? The 
letters patent, whatever may have been the 
motives which prompted them, have had ‘at 
least the effect of indissolubly associating 
the dignity of peerage with the hereditary 
idea. 

We may state here that there are no titles 
of honor now extant of older date than 
1400, except baronies; of these there are 
eleven, ranging from the barony of De Roos, 
1264, to that of Camoys, 1383. All are held 
through female descents, and some by term* 
nation of abeyances in favor of co-heirs, In 
several of them the succession has Gome 
through three different families. Perhaps 
the best, from the feudal point of view, is 
that of Hastings, the date of which is 1264, 
and its holder an Astley, in the male line, of 
@ family which was baronial in the reign of 
Henry II. To this fact we may add, that 
two of the lines which supplied the founders 
of the Order of the Garter, two, however, 
out of so many as twenty-six, are in to-day’s 
Peerage—Courtenay and Grey. Tempus 
edaz, the reader reflects perhaps! But the 
Nevilles, Stanleys, and Hastingses had the 
Garter not many years after the Order was 
instituted. 

Before passing into the “fourteen hun- 
dreds ” we shall notice two more facts of im 
terest which belong to the century with whieh 
we have been occupied. The first is, the 
aceession of the earliest race of'‘merchants to 
the Peerage in the persons of the De la 
Poles. Trade, when it was of a great and 
generous sort, was not despised in the palm- 
iest days of chivalry—in the days of Sir John 
Chandos and Sir Walter Manny; nor, indeed, 
was exclusiveness ever the character of the 
real old aristocratic system. The great Ed- 
ward IIL himself speaks, in a legal docu 
ment, of the late William de la Pole ae his 
“beloved merchant.” William deserved as 
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much. He was a grand merchant of King- 
ston-upon-Hull, who on one occasion had 
sent the King a thousand pounds in gold; 
and on another, provided “ sixty tuns of white 
wine for the King’s army,” “to be conveyed 
to Berwick-on-Tweed.” Nor did the King 
repay him with mere empty honors; he paid 
him in hard cash, and gave him a good 
manor. He summoned his son, Michael de 
la Pole, to Parliament in 1366. Michael be- 
came Admiral of the King’s Fleet in the 
North; and in 1385 [8th Richard I1.), Earl 
of Suffolk. Henceforth their history is that 
of a family of the highest aristocracy. They 
fought at Agincourt ; they suffered attainders, 
and rose again; they became Dukes of Suf- 
folk,* K. G.’s, Lord Chancellors; married 
with Edward IV.’s sister, Elizabeth; and 
finally perished of too much greatness, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. And all this greatness 
arose out of trade in a country town, and in 
an age when, according to popular notions, 
we might have expected trade to be obscure 
and despised. It would be difficult to point 
out a mercantile family in the Peerage which 
ever attained the same historic mark as the 
De la Poles; the nearest approach to it 
was the case of the Grevilles, in the next cen- 


The second fact of interest whch we must 
notice before coming to A.D. 1400, is the 
birth, towards the close of the century, of a 
son and heir to a knightly family in Norfolk. 
This may seem no great matter to notice in 
an essay on the Peerage, but it assumes 
larger proportions when we state that the 
lad grew up to be Sir Robert Howard, and 
married, circa 1417-18, the Lady Margaret 
Mowbray, eldest daughter of Thomas Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk, by Elizabeth Fitz- 
Alan, daughter and co-heiress of Richard 
Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel. We wonder 
whether all the greatness that was to accrue 
to their posterity ever entered into the heads 
of Robert’s parents, especially “ Dame Allice,’ 
his mother, who— ed 
“by her last will and testament, dated October 
13, 1426 (4 Henry VI.) and proved on the 
20th, orders her body to be buried in the 
south part of the church of Stoke-Neyland, 
near her father; to which church she be- 

* The first Duke married Alice Chaucer the 

et’s grand-daughter. It is pleasant to reflect on 

8 union between a family that had risen by com- 


merce, and a family that had risen by literature, 
in those generous old times. 
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ot 40s. and her white gown striped with 
go Rad 

The worthy -old knight and his wife, the 

said Alice— - 
“both lie under a gravestone before the high 
altae in the said church; and thereon the 
figures in brass of a knight, with his sword 
by his side, and his lady by him, with the 
arms of Howard and Tendring at the corners 
circumscribed in black letters, as follows :— 
Orate pro Animabus Johannis Howard, 
Militis, qui obiit Ann. 14—, et Allicie 
uxoris ejus que obiit in festo Sancti Luce 
Evangeliste, Ann. 1426, quorum Animabus 
propitietor Deus.”—Collins. 

Pope’s famous couplet has made the name 
of the Howards a synonyme for all that is 
august and patrician. The truth, however, is, 
that it was the Mowbray marriage which 
founded their greatness; that they did not 
become peers till 1470; and that their re- 
motest ancestor traceable flourished about 
1297—1308. This was Sir William Howard, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas to the 
two first Edwards. After him came a race 
of good fighting knights in the eastern coun 
ties, much given to naval life, holding a dozen 
manors or 80, obtaining the usual grants for 
fairs'and markets, and otherwise figuring as 
most substantial gentry. They had been 
sheriffs and county members, and were now 
about to enter ona far higher sphere. In 
justice to the memory of Sir Robert Howard, 
and to vindicate him from the suspicion of 
fortune-hunting, let us observe that his wife 
did not inherit till fifty years after her death.* 
The son of their marriage was the first peer 
of the family, Baron Howard, Duke of Nor 
folk, Earl Marshal of England, and K.G. 
They leaped, as it were, to the highest rank 
in England at a bound, and in spite of a vast 
number of forfeitures and attainders, have 
kept it ever since. Note, too, that they are 
almost the only house which we have hitherto 
seen attaining a very great position, of whom 
we can say, without doubt, that they were 
not Norman. This is a significant circum- 
stance in Peerage history. 

We now come to a period of vast impor- 
tance in the annals ef the English aristocracy 
—to the fatal Wars of the Roses, which 
drenched the county with noble blood, des 
troyed some great houses, and impoverished 
all; gave a final blow to waning feudalism; 


* Memorials of the Howards, by Howard of 
Corby. App. iii. 
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exterminated the Plantagenets; and has) 


affected,.in infinite ways, the subsequent his- 
tory of England. 

The first half of the fifteenth century pro- 
duced some peerage events of consequence 
preparatory to these results. The Monta- 
cutes, Earls of Salisbury, ended in an heiress, 
who married Richard Nevill, third son of 
the Earl of Westmoreland. Richard Nevill 
became Earl of Salisbury accordingly, and 
was father of the renowned Earl the King- 
maker, who, marrying Ann Beauchamp, 
heiress of the Beauchamp Earls of War- 
wick, attained the greatest position of any 
noble of his age. Such inheritances, meet- 
ing in the person of.a man gifted with all 
the qualities most popular in his generation, 
could not but make him ripe for grand en- 
terprises. The disputed succession supplied 
the occasion. The legitimate line supplied 
in Edward a prince able to lead in such a 
way that no man need be ashamed to follow. 
The King de facto was miserably weak. 
There existed a few great houses over the 
kingdom, whose joint banners could at any 
moment create an army, and who, besides 
their natural love of war, had all sorts of 
private interests to draw them into faction. 
About the middle of the century, it would 
seem as if everything concurred to give the 
leaders of England at once a good pretext 
and a good opportunity for destroying each 
other. The battles were great duels between 
the nobles and gentry of each faction. They 
spared the common people on principle, and 
massacred each other without mercy. It 
was a most consistent result that they should 
have ended by inflicting deep injury on the 
system to which they owed their power ; and 
to their violence in that age may be legiti- 
mately traced the Tudor despotisms, and in 
part the comparative weakness of the aristo- 
cratic principle in our Civil War. 

Nothing strikes the reader of the events 
of that age more forcibly than the impromptu 
way in which an army is raised. It forms 
itself on the horizon as rapidly as a thunder- 
cloud. This was the result of the kind of 
feudalism which still remained, though the 
original system had been modifying itself for 
generations. A great lord had not proper 
military tenants, but then his tenants were 
in such a relation to him, that they easily 
transformed themselves into his soldiers. 





The family papers of houses show that the 
principle of early days was to grant leases, 
which were at once tiberal and short, so that 
the dependence of the tenant was complete 
and yet.kindly.* Add to this the reverence 
for blood and rank, which was something 
quite different from all that we call by that 
name in our modern language, and which 
was symbolised by liveries, badges, cere- 
monies, &c., so as to weave itself into every 
detail of daily life, and we easily see how, 
when everybody knew more or less of arms, 
a great landholder could raise an army. To 
be sure, he had to set off against this, that 
to lose his land was to lose everything. He 
had little power of saving or getting money, 
and attainder and forfeiture drove him from 
his eminence to abject destitution in exile 
at a blow. 

We shall now take a few great families of 
the tigjze, and show how they fared during 
the stormy days of the Roses. 

The Percys had been made Earls of Nor- 
thumberland at ‘the coronation of Richard 
Il. in 1377; but Richard had offended 
them: they had joined Henry when he 


‘landed at Ravenspur, and accepted from him 


great rewards. Then they rose against 
Henry in the way everybody_ remembers, 
from Shakspeare,—were defeated at Shrews- 
bury,—coqueted with the king, rose again, 
fell again (at Bramham-Moor, where the 
first earl lost his gray old head), and lay 
still for a while like a blasted oak. Henry 
V., however made it up with this princely 
race, and the Percys fought for the Red Rose. 
The second ear] (Hotspur’s son) was slain at 
St. Albans in 1455; the third earl was'slain at 
Towton in 1461, and the honors were duly 
“ forfeited ” by the victorious Edward. The 
fourth earl was “restored,” however, by the 
same king, who had the youth brought out 
from the Tower (where he had spent many 
weary years away from the free sports of the 
North) to swear fealty to him. This earl 
lived to see the settlement of things under 
Henry VII. Younger sons of the earls fell 
in these wars on the side of the same Rose: 
one, Lord Egremont, at Northampton ; one, 
Sir Ralph, at Hedgeley-Moor, the latter ex- 
claiming “I have saved the bird in my 


* See Whitaker’s Craven for some curious par- 
—— about the old domestic economy of the 
8. ‘ 
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bosom!” by which he meant his faith to 
Henry VI. The Percys, we see, had their 
share of suffering in these troubles. 

“The Red Rose was strong in the North, 
and the Cliffords (baronial from the reign of 
Henry II.) were ferociously Lancastrian. 
Thomas eighth Lord Clifford was slain at St. 
Alban’s; then came that savage John Lord 
Clifford, who slew the young Edmund Plan- 
tagenet after Wakefield, and fell himself 
at Towton. He was the father of the famous 
“ Shepherd Lord,” known to all men through 
Wordsworth, who peacefully watched the 
stars which had glittered on his stormy an- 
cestors’ camp-fires, yet showed on the field 
of Flodden the spirit of his race. The 
strange blending of the quiet and the wild 
elements came out in this line of Cliffords 
till the jast. The son of the Shepherd Lord 
passed his youth as a kind of rake and out- 
law, the terror of the North, and by, gnd by 
we find him a comparatively respectable 
“first Earl of Cumberland, 18 July, 1525, 
K.G. ob. 1542,” as if he had never chased a 
‘ stag through another man’s woods in his 

fe. The second earl was both studious and 

holarly, but he turned out against the 

rebel earls” with Lord Scroop when he 
was wanted; and, finally, we have the note- 
able Earl of Cumberland who made nine sea 
voyages, was a man of science, married a 
“domestic model,” and yet had a strong 
dash of the prodigal and rake too. In him, 
the seventeenth baron, this renowned line, 
whose family tree will always be conspicuous 
for the beautiful blossom of legend that 
grows out of its trunk (we allude of course 
to Fair Rosamond), produced its last direct 
male chief. Rills of the blood, however, 
flow in many known families; and the exist- 
ing Lords Clifford of Chudleigh are admitted 
to be cadets. 

The Nevilles were at this time the most 
powerful family in England. We have seen 
by what alliances they had managed to gain 
this overwhelming position. Their head was 
Earl of Westmoreland. They were Earls of 
Salisbury, and Earls of Warwick—Barons 
Fauconberg, Abergavenny, Latimer, and 
Montagu. Seven coronets were theirs at 
the same time, and all had come out of the 
great old stem of Neville of Raby. 

The whole Neville power, however, was not 
on the side of the White Rose, of which the 
greatest of the family, Warwick, was the 
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strength and the glory. Westmoreland 
leaned to his kinsmen the Percys rather than 
to his kinsmen of York, and gaye his sup- 
port to the House of Lancaster. An Earl 
of Westmoreland fell, with his brother Sir 
John Neville, at Towton. Neville blood 
‘owed in every field. Salisbury, the King 
maker's father, was beheaded by the Lan- 
castrians, after Wakefield; Lord Montagu 
perished, with his kinsman Warwick, at 
Barnet. Of the seven dignities three only 
survived into the reign of Elizabeth, in which 
two of them ‘perished, and one alone is stil] - 
existing in the English Peerage. 

The De Veres, Earls of Oxford, were Lan- 
castrian. One of them was beheaded after 
Edward’s accession, in 1461. The ancient 
family was reserved for a more melancholy 
close, in a less heroic period. 

The Talbots, in the person of that great 
warrior John Ta.bot, had attained the Earl 
dom of Shrewsbury in 1442. The venerable 
Earl died before Bordeaux, in 1453, on which 
—as Anstis informs us : 

“When his body was found after the 
battle of Chastillon, upon Dordon, by his 
herald, who, as the historian words it, had 
worn his coat of arms; he kissed the bod 
and broke out into compassionate and duti- 
ful expressions—‘ Alas! it is you, I pray God 
pardon all your misdoings. I have been 
your officer of arms forty years or more, ’tis 
time I should surrender it to you ; ’ and while 
the tears trickled plentifully down his face, 
he disrobed himself of his coat-of-arms and 
flung it over his master’s body.” 

The seeond Earl stuck to the family that 
had honored his family, and died for the Red 
Rose on the field of Northampton. 

We feel that these latter pages smell of 
blood, and we shall not make our story of 
these dark days longer than we can help. 
Rut there are bits of family history too im 
portant to be passed over in the briefest 
sketch of peerage-history. The Howards, 
under the influence of their new great kins- 
men the Mowbrays, Dukes of Norfolk, were 
Yorkists to the backbone. The star still 
used in their livery is said to represent the 
White Rose.* Edward made the first Lord 
Howard Captain-General of his forces at 
sea, when Warwick turned against him, and 
Lord Howard carried the royal banner at 
his funeral. The line of Mowbray having 
ended, Richard III. created him Duke of 

* Howard's Memorial of the Howards. 
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Norfolk, and gave him large grants. How 
he fell at Bosworth is one of the most fa-' 


miliar passages of English history. 

I'his was an important century in the his- 
tory of the Stanleys. It has been mentionec 
—and it is a fact agreed on by all antiqua- 
ries—that this family sprang off the old 
Lords Audley, taking their new name from 


the manor of Stanleigh, or Stanley, in Derby-. 


shire. In the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, Sir John Stanley, an early Knight 


of the Garter, married the heiress of the. 


Lathams of Latham. They were active 
northern gentlemen, much employed in the 
regular old work by the Second Richard and 
Fourth Henry, and rose steadily as the fif- 
teenth century advanced. It was Henry who 
gave them that license to fortify a house in 
Liverpool [A.D. 1406] to which the present 
Lord Stanley not long ago alluded in a 
speech which he made in that famous town. 
From Henry, too, they derived their little 
principality of Man (lost by the Percys in 
their forfeiture), where they log exercised 
sway, and whence they used to swoop down 
occasionally on the opposite Scotch coast of 
Galloway and get duly expelled by the 
M’Dowalls and M’Cullochs. They seem to 
have acted a very long-headed part, besides 
the gallant and governing one which be- 
longed to them as inheritors of the regular 
feudal blood. They had been constantly 
employed by the House of Lancaster, during 
whose reign they were Lords-Lieutenant of 
Ireland and Knights of the Garter, and by 
whom they were first summoned to parlia- 
ment as barons in 1456. Nevertheless, the 
second Lord Stanley (afterwards first Earl 
of Derby*), was of high mark in Edward’s 
court, and employed by him against the 
Scotch, and declined to join Warwick, when 
he rose against him. In fact, this noble— 
Lancastrian by tradition, but Yorkist by con- 


nection, for his first wife was a Neville— 


seems to have worn the two roses twined to- 
gether in his helmet. But there was no 
treachery in what he did—none of the dam- 
ning meanness of which that age supplies 
several examples. He began life just as 
Edward was about to begin his reign, and 

* See the note to p. 448 of Nicolas by Court- 
hope, for proof that there were two Lords Stanley 
of whom the second was he who wore his coronet 


at Bosworth. There used to be some confusion 
oa this point. 


was loyal to him throughout. It is clear 
that Richard never made a friend of him, 
and it is known that he was imprisoned and 
nearly murdered during that reign. There 
seems to have been no duplicity in his atti- 
tude at Bosworth—no betrayal of trust. He 
acted with policy and played the game of 
his friends, most admirably when we consider 
the ticklish nature of the position ; but what 
natural or honorable ties did he break P— 
what faith did he violate? The Stanleys are 
one of the few old families which came out 
of the Roses greater men than they went in. 
This prudential character adhered to them, 
for when the two northern Earls turned out 
in Elizabeth’s time and wanted the then Earl 
of Derby to join, on the ground that the 
“old nobility” were kept under, he steadily 
refused. 

One noble who lost his head in the cause 
of York ought not to be forgotten by men- 
of letters. This was John Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester, the faithful friend and patron of 
Caxton, the printer. “O good blessyd Lord 
God!” exclaims the venerable William, 
“ what grete loss was it of that noble, vertu- 
ous, and wel-disposed lord!” Caxton was 
the most intensely feudal man of his age, a 
fact which has sorely vexed some of his 
modern admirers, who, however, comfort 
themselves by reflecting that they know a 
great deal better what the state of things was 
then, than Caxton himself,.who only lived in 
the midst of it all. 

When we look back on the fate of the 
‘Wars of the Roses, we are struck by the 
great numbers of high families engaged on 
the side of the Rose of Lancaster. Nobody 
ean doubt that the hereditary right was on 
the other side—a circumstance which shows 
us how strong a hold the two first Henrys 
had taken of the nobility, and how immense 
must have been the Warwick eonnexion 
which eould overthrow their dynasty. 

The general effect of the Wars on the 
Peerage is best shown by the succeeding 
reigns. No noble afterwards could make any 
head against the Crown. All that was left 
of pure feudalism was steadily and success 
fully attacked and modified. New men and 
new families rose to the highest pitch of 
greatness. Indeed,it-might..not improperly 
be laid down that.-proof of real noblesse (in 
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of Henry VIL., is necessary to any family that 
claims to belong to the thorough historic ari- 
stocracy. ; 

While fully alive to the evil effect of these 
contests on the Order, we are, however, of 
opinion that the general public considerably 
over-rates it under some of its aspects. 
There seems to be a notion that the battles 
and attainders swept away whole dozens of 
families from the very face of the earth, and 
left no old races in the ranks of the English 
lords. In one of Mr. Disraeli’s most popu- 
lar novels, “Coningsby,” an accomplished 
manufacturer broaches the doctrine that no 
old families now have titles, and the hero 
of the book has nothing to say. Had we 
been enjoying Mr. Milbanke’s hospitality at 
that moment, we could have named, off- 
hand, at least thirty English peers whose 
ancestors were bons gentilshommes long be- 
fore a sword was drawn for either Rose, and 
who can prove the same “by charter and 
seisin,” as the Scotch antiquaries say. 

The popular error in question arises partly 
from people’s forgetting how many Norman 
houses had terminated before the’ Roses be- 
gan, and so crediting those struggles with 
heavier results than they can claim. We 
have already seen that many families played 
leading parts there, and yet survived, and 
still survive. So that, when Macaulay tells 
us that 


“ The extent of the destruction which had 
fallen on the old aristocracy may be inferred 
from a single circumstance. In the year 
1451 Henry VI. summoned fifty-three tem 
oral lords to Parliament. The temporal lords 
summoned by Henry VII. to the Parliament 
of 1485 were only twenty-nine, and of these 
twenty-nine several had recently been ele- 
vated to the peerage.”—Hist. of England, 
i, p. 388— 
the discrepancy of numbers must be ex- 
plained otherwise than by supposing that 
twenty-four noble families perished entirely 
between the two dates. Henry VII.’s Par- 
liament was notoriously Lancastrian in its 
composition; and again, several of those 
entitled to come may have been minors. It 
does not follow if we do not find a name in 
the Parliament of 1485, that the name was 
extinct. ‘Take the’ case of the Devereuxes, 
Lords Ferrers of Chartley. Walter Dever- 
-eux fell at Bosworth, on the side of Richard. 
Now his son was not summoned in 14865, but 
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he was in 1487; and his grandson was Vis- 
count* Hereford, and lineal ancestor of the 
present nobleman of that title. 

When we come tothe Tudor period we 
find great changes in the history of the 
Aristocracy going on. It was the policy of 
that family, as we all know, to pull the Or- 
der down. Henry VII. began the system of 
‘employing lawyers and churchmen to the 
exclusion of the nobility; and was espe 
cially active in repressing the “ giving of 
liveries,” and all that favored that maintain. 
ance of retainers which constituted the 
strength of the old families. For, we need 
scarcely say that liveries—like badges and 
knots, and heraldry—were essentially feudal 
whatever they may be nowadays, when peo- 
ple put servants into “ livery ” who only yes- 
terday left off wearing it themselves, 
There is a well-known story of Henry being 
feasted -by the Earl of Oxford with splendor, 
and as he departed from his castle being sal- 
uted by gay groups of gentlemen and yeo- 
men in the gymbolic splendor of attire which 
marks the following of the De Vere. The 
King started. “By my faith, my lord, I 
thank you for your hospitality, but I cannot 
allow my laws to be broken in my sight. 
My attorney must speak with you.” What 
the King was doing by power of law, time 
itself was assisting him in by its irresistible, 
social changes. The. following is a signifi- 
cant passage in Lord Bacon’s fine. biography 
of Henry: 

“Tnclosures at that time began to be 
more frequent, whereby arable land, which 
could not be manured without people and 
families, was turned into pasture, which was 
easily rid by a few herdsmen ; and tenances 
for years, lives, and at will, whereupon much 
of the yeomanry lived, were turned into de- 
mesnes.” 

That is to say, the yeomanry—the bulk of 
the old fighting “ following ”—were changing 
their condition, and ceasing to be yeomen.. 
Thenceforward the old system was being al- 
ways gradually sapped by social changes, 
and the money interest began to insinuate 
itself into the old landed organization. 
Perhaps the best redeeming feature of the 
change was, that the gentlemen of the coun- 
try began to take that interest in agriculture 
which has now for so long distinguished this 


* Thedignity of Viscount was introduced into 





the Peerage by Henry VI. (1440). 
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class. That characteristic-can scarcely be 
called feudal, since the old freeman was a 
fighting and governing man, and the land 
was tilled by classes in a state of more or 
less modified serfage. How few are the ob- 
jects of rural life (garbs, and so forth) used 
in heraldry compared with the lions, stags, 
and boars, or the crosses, escallops, and be- 
ants, which symbolized the wars, the sports,® 
the faith, of the middle ages ! 

In Henry VIII.’s reign we find some of 
the old aristocracy advanced. The Cliffords 
became Earls of Cumberland; the Manner- 
ses Earls of Rutland; and the Somersets 
Earls of Worcester. The Mannerses, an 
old knightly family of “ prime quality ” for 
ages, had recently become Lords Roos by 
marrying the heiress of the Rooses, who 
brought them Belvoir. But the important 
feature of the reign was, after all, the fact, 
that in it were laid the foundations of the 
powerful modern Whig aristocracy. The 
Russells, Seymours, and Cavendishes now be- 
gan to rise into importance, and their family 
trees took deep root in the confiscated soil 
of the Church. The Russells and Seymours 
may be said to have been gentry before, but 
all their historic consequence dates from the 
time when John Russell of Dorsetshire cap- 
tivated Harry by his conversation, and Jane 
Seymour was found by poor Anne Boleyn 
sitting on Harry’s knee. There was an at- 
tempt once made to derive the Cavendishes 
from a Norman family called Gernon, but no 
genealogist now believes the story. The 
founder of the house was Wolsey’s well- 
known servant, and his remotest ancestor 
was a successful lawyer. From about this 
period, too, we may date the influence of the 
Law on the Peerage. A Basset or a How- 
ard may have in the early ages founded a 
family, but such cases were rare, whereas in 
the sixteenth century, under the des;otism 
of the Tudors, law began to be a regular 
source of nobility. We are afraid to think 
how many peerages have sprung from the 
fountain of honor bubbling up in Westmin- 
ster Hall. The Dudleys, though the: were 
of good old blood, owed their insmense 
consequence in that century to the Dud!evy— 
Empson’s colleague—of the reign of jienry 
VII. Favoritism again, as is always the case 
inthe reigns of very powerful princes. en- 
riched or enlarged the peerage of the eighth 
Harry. Brandon who married his sister, be- 





came a Duke almost at one stride, and trans- 
mitted through his daughter Frances, who 
married Grey, Marquis of Dorset, that 
claim to the crown of England which cost 
the fair Platonist, Lady Jane, her head, and 
the family their honors. The Howards now 
lost their noblest ‘historic personage, the gen- 
tle Surrey, on the scaffold, where so much 
of his kindred blood was doomed to flow. 
Probably it helped to make the Crown so 
strong and popular, that some great person- 
age was always in that sixteenth century be- 
ing brought to the block. It impressed the 
vulgar with the sensesof a grand and tragie 
equality of condition when they saw a stately 
gentleman who only a few days before was 
lord of a palace on the Thames and three 
parts of a county bow down his head to the 
man in the mask. What dramas these exe- 
cutions were for the mob! with the black 
velvet hangings, the guards, the armed horse- 
men, and the grey old tower standing grim 
against the sky. They quite harmonized, as 
spectacles, with the majestic verse of Mar- 
lowe and Shakspeare. Nay, they helped to 
make the aristocracy popular. To lose your 
head you must have played some grand and 
daring game; at all events, you were feared 
by the Crown. A friendly feeling, too, 
sprang up between the crowd and the. vic- 
tim. The victim addressed them in a long 
speech beginning “ Good pepile!” and tears 
were flowing freely before the axe fell. The 
English all knew each other better, and 
lived more in each other’s sight in every 
way, than they do now. The strings of life 
were drawn close by the feudal organization ; 
and hence, too, the honor in which the old 
families were held; the reverence they com- 
manded. There is a world of significance in 
remembering how Jack Cade, when he 
wanted to be popular, had called himself a 
Mortimer, and said his mother was a Lacy! 
The great Napoleon, to win the Continent, 
had, on the contrary, always to profess that 
he belonged to “the canaille,” though he 
knew, and his brother Joseph and all of 
them well knew, that the Buonapartes were 
of good Italian nobility. 

Queen Elizabeth, though she liked 
“blood,” was chary of her honors, She 
never made above seven peers in all her 
long reign. She liked men of high blood 
about her, but if a man was a useful man 
she would take him from the dunghill. The 
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Percys and Nevilles when they rose against 
her government, rose partly from the griev- 
ance of “new men; and when the “dun 
bull” was hoisted in the northern air his 
foar was intended to terrify such intruders. 
But her Majesty’s Government knew their 
work : the northern Earls fell, and the senior 
line of Neville disappeared out of the Eng- 
lish Peerage in the person of a sixth Earl of 
Westmoreland—a title revived in the next 
feign in the person of Francis Fane, whose 
father had married the Baroness Despencer, 
a female lineal descendant of Ralph Neville, 
the first Earl of Westmoreland. 

The Queen brought the Sackvilles into the 
nobility in 1567. This was one of those old 
families of Norman origin, which, by long 
remaining in the gentry, gave that order its 
peculiar, and entirely English, prestige. 
Their first peer was a singular and great 
character — Lord Buckhurst. The feudal 
families were the earliest patrons of literg- 
ture, just as they had ever been the foremost 
in war; and Lord Buckhurst’s name survives 
still in the memories of students of our early 
drama. Life was now beginning to be more 

ful and modern in its tastes ; the young 
nobles travelled, and brought home a per- 
fume of Italy with them, and letters made 
their appearance in the Strand palaces and 
eld country seats of the aristocracy. Buck- 
hurst had spent some time “beyond sea,’ 
and thtre perhaps had acquired those pro- 
fuse habits which old Roger Ascham attri- 
butes to gentlemen who knew Venice. At 
all events, there is a good story told of the 
way he was reformed. An alderman, from 
whom he had borrowed, kept him waiting 
one day so long before he came down that 
his Sackville blood rose at it, and he turned 
a good sober economist from the effect it 
produced on him. He was in high office 
under Elizabeth, was made Earl of Dorset 
by James, and the line oply ended in the 
last Duke of Dorset in our own day. 

Another of her peerages was the Earldom 
of Essex, bestowed on Walter Devereux, 
second Viscount Hereford, father of her 
favorite, Robert. This Earldom expired 
with the famous parliamentary general. 
Another was the barony of Hunsdon, be- 
stowed on her cousin, Henry Carey. Two— 
the Earldoms of Warwick and Leicester— 
she gave to Ambrose and Robert Dudley, 
sons of the Duke of Northumberland who 
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suffered in the last reign. Sir Philip Syd- 
ney’s mother was a sister of these two 
peers; and when the writer of the famous 
pamphlet called “ Leicester’s Common. 
wealth ” attacked (among other things) the 
descent of the Dudleys, Sir Philip replied 
with peculiar indignation. This “Reply” 
by that renowned gentleman is 80 little 
‘known, compared with the “ Defence of 
Poesy ” or the “ Arcadia,’ and it so admira- 
bly illustrates our present subject during the 
Elizabethan period, that we are tempted to 
give an extract from it: 


“Now to the Dudleis, such is his [the 
writer’s] Bownti, that when he hath poured 
out all his flood of scolding eloquence, he 
saith thei are no Gentlemen, affirming, that 
the then Duke of Northumberland was not 
born so; in truth, if [ should have studdied, 
with myself, of all pointes of fals invectives, 
which a poisonous tong could have spitt out 
against that Duke,—yet it would never have 
come into my Hed, of all other thinges, that 
any man would have objected Want of 
Gentry to him; but this Fellow doth lyke 
him who when he had shott of all his sailing 
Quiver, called one Cuckold that was never 
married,—becaws he woold not be in debt 
to any one evill Word. I ama Dudlei in 
Blood, that Duke’s Daughter’s Son, and do 
acknowledg, though in all truth,I may justly 
affirm, that I am by my Father’s syde of an- , 
cient and allwaies well esteemed and wel- 
matched Gentry, yet I do acknowledg, I sai, 
that my chiefest Honor is to bea Dudlei, 
and tealy am glad to have Caws to set forth 
the Nobility of that Blood, whereof I am 
descended, which but upon so just Caws 
without vain glori could not have been ut- 
tered; since no Man but this Fellow of in- 
vincible Shamelessness, woold ever have 
cald so palpable a Matter in Question. In 
one place of his Booke, he greatli extolleth 
the great Nobilitie of the Hows of Talbot, 
and truly with good Caws, there being, as I 
think, not in Europe, a subject Hows which 
hath joined longer Continuance of Nobility 
with Men of greater Service and Loialty. 
And yet this Duke’s own Grandmother 
whose Blood he makes so base was a Talboti 
Daughter and sole Heir to the Vicount of 
Lile ; even he the same man, who, when he 
might have saved himself, chose rather mani- 
fest Death than to abandon his Father, that 
most noble Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, of 
whom the Histories of that tyme made 80 
honorable Mention, The Hows of Grai is 
well known, to no Hows in England in 





greater Continuance of Honor and for nom- 
ber of great Howses sprong of it to be 
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matched by none,—but by the noble Hows 
of Nevel;—his mother was a right Grai, and 
a sole Inheritor of [by] that Grai, of the 
Hows of Warwick, which ever strove with 
the great Hows of Arundel, which should be 
the first Earl of England: he was lykewise 
so descended as that justly the Honor of the 
Hows remained chiefli upon him being the 
only Heir to the eldest Daughter; and one 
of the Heirs to that famous Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick that was Regent of France; 
and although Richard Nevel who married 
the youngest Sister, becaws she was of the 
hole Blood to him that was called Duke of 
Warwick, by a point in our Law carried 
away the Enheritance ; and so also I know 
not by what right the Tytle, yet in Law of 
Heraldri and Decentes which doth not con- 
sider those Quiddities of our Law, it is most 
certain that the Honor of the Blood remained 
upon him chiefli, who came of the eldest 
Daughter.—And more undoubtedly it is to 
be said of the Hows of Barklei, which is 
affirmed to be descended lineally of a King 
of Denmark, but hath ever been one of the 
best Howses in England; and this Duke was 
the onli Heir general to that Hows which 
the Hows of Barklei doth not deny, howso- 
ever as sometymes it fals out between Broth- 
ers, there be question for land between them. 
Many other Howses might herein be men- 
tioned, but I name these, becaws England 
can boast of no nobler, and becaws all these 
Bloods so remained in him, that he, as Heir, 
might (if he. had listed) have used their 
Armes and Name as in old tyme they used 
in England, and do daili both in Spain, 
France, and Itali:—So that I think it would 
seeme as great News as if thei came from 
the Indies, that he who by Right of Blood, 
and so accepted, was the awncientest Vis- 
count of England ; Heir in Blood and Armes 
to the first or second Earl of England; m 
Blood of Inheritance, a Grai, a Talbot, a 
Beauchamp, a Barklie, a Lislai (Lisle) Should 
be doubted to be a Gentleman. But he will 
say these great Honors came to him by his 
Mother. For these, I do not deny they 
came so; and that the Mother being an Heir 
hath been,in all ages and contreis sufficient 
to nobilital, is so manifest, that, even from 
the Roman tymeeto modern Tymes, in such 
case, they might, if they listed, and so often 
did, use their Mother’s Name: and that 
Augustus Cesar had both Name and Em- 
pyre of Caesar, only by his Mother’s Ryght, 
and so both Moderns. (That is both name 
and arms.) But I will claim no such priv- 
iledg; lett the singular Nobilitie of his 
Mother nothing avail him, if his Father's 
blood were not in all Respects worthy to 
match with hers.—If awncient undouted 
and untouched Nobility be worthi to match 
L. AGE VOL, XX. 46. 
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with the most noble Hows that can_bee;. 
This Hows therefore of Dudlei which’ in 
despyte of all shamelessnesse he so ‘doth 
deprave, is at this Dai, a Peer as we tearm 
it of the Realm, a Baron, and as.all English- 


‘men know a Lord of the Parliament, and so 


a Companion both in Marriage, Parliament, 
and Tryall to the greatest Duke that Eng- 
land Can bear; so it hath been ever esteemed, 
and so in the constitutions of all our Laws 
and ordinancies, it is always respected.”* 


This passage is interesting for several rea- 
sons. It exhibits Sir Philip not in a meré 
literary composition, but full of zeal in a 
matter personal to himself. It shows us 
what families were considered noblest in that 
age; and it gives us a very clear notion of 
the importance which the Elizabethans 
attached to Quality. The truth is, that they 
regarded it as a real and intrinsic advantage 
to the individual who possessed it (like 
beauty, or genius,) apart from any social 
weight it gave him, Spenser commences 
one of the cantos of his romantic poem 
thus,— 


“In brave poursuitt of honorable deed, 
There is I know not what great difference 
Betweene the vulgar and the noble seed, 
Which unto things of valorous pretence, 
Seemes to be borne by native influence.” 


And this was an article of faith among the 
gentlemen of the kingdom. They held the old 
Greek doctrine, that “nobility is virtue of 
race ” (elyéveua yap éotw det yévovc), and be- 
lieved that those who possessed it were nat- 


urally superior to other men. Their por- 
traits—calm, stately, brave, and wise faces— 
justify their creed to the eye; and the men 
they produced—the Sydneys, Raleighs, 
Bacons—justify it to the understanding. 
By-and-by there will be a hearing again for 
this side of affairs in Europe, after the total 
failure of the revolutionary party to produce 
governing intellects has had a still wider 
scope to show itself in. 

The Comptons were raised to the Peerage, 
also, by Elizabeth. They were old Midland- 
county gentry of that respectable class from 
which it was so natural that. the Peerage 
should be yecruited, and whieh was now 
pushing its way by the professions, into the 
higher ranks of the State. The genealogi- 
cal rank of these families is to the baxonial 
lines, with which, indeed, they sometimes vie 


* From the Sydney Papers by Collins. 
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in antiquity, though inferior in historic im- 
portance. 

During this reign the Clintons — long 
barons—acquired the earldom of Lincoln, 
which is now merged in their higher title. 
The first earl was Lord High Admiral before 
Howard of Effingham, and took for his third 
wife Surrey’s “ Geraldine.” 

We have mentioned, we think, all the 
families, except Cecil, which the Queen hon- 
ored in this way. Only two of those which 
she raised from the Commons are now in the 
Lords, At her death the Peerage consisted 
of about 59, of whom 19, according to a 
calculation by Sir Egerton Brydges, “ had 
had their first advancements before the end 
of the reign of Henry III.” There are now 
in the English Peerage (leaving out the earl- 
dom of Shrewsbury, as being in dispute) 
18 peers whose lineal male ancestors were 
English noblemen when Elizabeth’s reign 
closed. As changes were made in a far more 
sweeping way after that date, which thus _re- 
presents a kind of aristocratic epoch, we give 
their names. They are— 


DUKES. 
Norfolk. 
Beaufort. 
Rutland. 
Newcastle. 


Ear1s. 
Derby. 
Huntingdon. 
Pembroke. 
Suffolk: 
Berkeley. 
Delawarr. 
Abergavenny. 

ViscounTs. Barons. 
Hereford. Stourton. 
’ Raglan. 

This gives a good idea of the permanence 
or non-permanence of titles, though the ex- 
piration of a title does not necessarily imply 
that of a family. We have inserted “ Nor- 
folk,” though it was under attainder; and 
should mention that the peerages of the 
Seymour and Courtenay families, now pos- 
sessed by them, were in 1603—the first in 
the possession of a junior branch, and the 
second unclaimed by Lord Devon’s ancestor. 
The forty titles or so which have perished 
since Elizabeth’s death, include some great 
names: Cliffords Earls of Cumberland; 
Dacres of Gillesland;* Sackvilles Lords 
Dorset ; Greys Lords Kent ; Scropes, Lords 

* The last heir male of this family, Randal 
Dacre, died in London in 1684, and ‘was buried at 
Greystock, at the expense of the Earl Marshal! 
The estates had gone, previously, by three heir- 


sses to three separate Howards. The Howards 
did not behave well to the Dacres. 


MARQUESSES. 
Winchester. 
Salisbury. 
Exeter. 

Vorthampton. 
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Scropes of Bolton ; Chandoses of Sudeley; 
Willoughbys of Parham; De Veres, Earls 
of Oxford, amongst the best. The curious 
in these matters may have remarked that 
the very dash of fire in the blood which 
made the old houses glorious in days of 
action, made them also apt to ruin them- 
selves when there was nothing to do. 

If Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for 
keeping the Fountain of Honor locked up, 
and the key in her royal pocket, her succes- 
sor had precisely the opposite tendency, 
Old Fuller asked once, “ Why should the 
Fountain of Honor be dry, if the channel of 
desert be running?” But James did not 
confine himself to rewarding desert, but 
prostituted his royal functions in so shame- 
ful a manner, that a strict line must in many 
cases be drawn between his period and pre- 
ceding ones. It is likely that the way in 
which he granted and even sold titles, was 
one of the causes of that revolt against old 
notions of reverence and _ loyalty, which, 
during the civil wars, raged in the blood of 
England. Nothing is more plausible than 
to talk of strengthening an order by making 
it more popular in its constitution, &c. &e.; 
but, practically, we know that in early days 
in England nothing was so un-popular as a 
batch of bran-new potentates. The proofs 
are abundant. When James began scatter- 
ing coronets (“ crownets” they called them 
in old times), a wag issued a pamphlet, 
which professed to teach people “ How to 
remember the names of the Nobility.” This 
illustrates the general feeling on the subject. 

Among the worthy creations of James 
were, fhe peerages of Secretary Cecil, Sir 
Robert Sydney, Stanhope of Harrington, 
Egerton, Grey of Groby, Spencer of Althorpe, 
Bacon, and such like. He also restored the 
Howards from the effeets of the fourth 
Duke’s foolish flirtation with Mary Queen of 
Scots, and his son’s attainder, by allowing to 
that amiable but weak duke’s grandson his 
father’s honors,—the ancestral baronies— 
and the Earldom of Surrey. This was the 
stately Earl of Arundel, Ear) of Norfolk and 
Earl Marshal, of whom so vivid a portrait is 
given by-Clarendon—a very high-bred lofty 
personage, fond of Italian travei and the 
arts, and whom the young cavaliers looked 
on as one of the old school. “ Here come: 
the Earl of Arundel,” the King’s favorite, 
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handsome Hay, Earl of Carlisle used to say, 
“in his plain stuff and trunk-hose, and his 
beard in his teeth; that looks more like a 
nobleman than any of us!” The Earl Mar- 
shal used to preside in his court to try 
people for offences to gentility generally— 
calling your heraldic swan a goose, and such 
profanities, to which the young generation, 
was but too prone! With a good deal of 
foolish pomp, however, bred by long peace 
and the growing wealth of London, and 
town-life in their fine great houses (the gar- 
dens of which ultimately became the “ square 
gardens ” of our present Metropolis), the 
nobles of that breed combined high qualities. 
Greville, Lord Brooke—sprung from a mer- 
chant-prince of the old Plantagenet days, 
and with much illustrious blood in his veins 
—was one of the school; a great friend and 
patron of Camden’s and the early friend and 
biographer of Sir Philip Sydney. They show 
his monument in the fine old church of St. 
Mary, Warwick, where many Beauchamps, 
Dudleys, and Grevilles lie; and round it 
may be read (while his dead decayed banner 
is rotting overhead) the remarkable epitaph : 
“ Servant to Queen Elizabeth, 
Counsellor to King James, 
And friend to Sir Philip Sydney.” 

William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, was 
one of the same school—the son of “ Syd- 
ney’s sister,” to whom Ben Jonson looked up 
with regard; and such men as he and Lord 
Falkland—in whose gardens poets and phi- 
losophers discussed noble themes—kept 
alive that respect for their class which some 
of the Court doings were only too likely to 
impair. The frivolty and brutality of James’ 
‘favorites served the Puritans with a very nat- 
ural theme, and the bad effect of all had to 
be borne (as so frequently happens in history) 
by a son of far different life and better in- 
tentions. 

It was James who first ennobled the pres- 
ent families of’ Cavendish and Montagu. 
The Cavendishes spread into two great 
branches—Devonshire and Newcastle; the 
Mentagus into two, also—Montagu and Man- 
chester.* Both had risen by the law, which 

* “Upon the 19th day of December [1620] was 
Sir Henry Montagu, late Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, created Baron Kimbolton, in the 
county of Huntingdon. . . . He was third son to 
Sir E. Montagu of Boughton, in the county of 


Northampton, supposed by some to be lineally 
extracted from the ancient Montacutes, Earls of 
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was the source of the greatness of more and 
more families as time advanced. With law 
trade also grew more conspicuous as a source _ 
of peerage. Families appeared which, in- 
stead of tracing to a hero, only traced to a 
Lord Mayor. The Holleses and Baynings, 
Leighs, and Hickses, ennobled by James, or 
soon after, were specimens of these, and 
brought jolly blood, rich with custard and 
plum-pudding, to mingle with what was left 
of the Norman streams. We shall not go 
into the question to which races the nobility 
of England owes its renown. But it is 
pleasant to mark such circumstances as that 
it was from an ancestral merchant-tailor that 
Lord Craven, the devoted friend of Elizabeth 
of Bohemia, drew his blood,—one of the 
truest gentlemen of the seventeenth century. 

James, also, created the peerages of Den- 
bigh and Digby, and raised the house of 
Villiers to the. highest rank in one genera- 
tion. - Lord Denbigh drew his lineage from 
the House of Hapsburgh, and was an ancestor 
of Tom Jones—two holds upon fame, which, 
like anchors at bow and stern, will keep his 
house’s fame stable for ever. The Digbys 
are true old English gentry, immortalised by 
Sir Kenelm. ‘The Villierses are a curious 
instance of a family rising by its good looks, 
and if they had been Roman instead of Eng- 
lish nobles, might well have taken the cogno- 
men of “Pulcher.” They came out of a 
Leicestershire manor-house, where they had 
been vegetating in their woods, and became 
one of the most prominent families in Eng- 
land in one age. The first Duke of Buck- 
ingham had “a numerous and beautiful 
female kindred.” says Fuller, and strength- 
ened his position by the connexions they 
formed. Lord Denbigh’s wife was one of 
them, and Marlborough’s great-grandmother, 
and the mother of Chatham was of the same 
family in the next century. 

The peerages created by James, in his 
twenty-two years’ reign, were as many as 
sixty-two. Of his earldoms three survive: 
Suffolk, Denbigh and Westmoreland. Of 
his baronies, five: Petre, Say and Sele, 
Arundel of Wardour, Dormer, and Teynham. 
A few more of his titles are merged in higher 
ones subsequently attained,—in) the duke- 
doms' of Manchester arid Devonshire, for 
instance; and the.Villierses have. two. earl- 


Salisbury.”—Sir Simonds d’Ewes, Autobiography, 
i. 160. 
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doms indirectly dueto him. But the balance 
gives an awful mortality, notwithstanding, in 
titles of honor, and shows how many are the 
risks of the failure of a direct male line. 
The complete extinction of names, even, is 
one of the curiosities of genealogy. Open a 
“London Directory,” and in that solid mass 
of English names how few are the gentle 
ones! As for some of the early Norman 
names—powerful and famous in their day, 
too—they would be as unfamiliar, if men- 
tioned to modern ears, as those of the Lab- 
dacide or the Valerian gens. 

The mortality, however, among the titles 
of Charles I. is even more striking. Little 
more than half-a-dozen survive out of nearly 
sixty; four of these are earldoms: Lindsey, 
Stamford, Winchilsea, and Chesterfield. 
Three are baronies, Stafford (though fe- 
males), Byron, and Ward; while Brudenell 
is merged in the later elevation of Cardigan. 
The Byrons, though baronial at the Conquest, 
were, for many ages, simple gentry, till 
Charles brought them to their old sphere 
again. The Brudenells first attained dis- 
tinction as lawyers in the reign of Henry 
Vil. 

Charles I. naturally used his prerogative in 
aid of his arms, and sometimes, where he 
did not give titles, gave heraldic “ augmenta- 
tions ”—pretty little symbolic thanks, such 
as_a rose in the chief, or what not; very 
satisfactory to families which possess them 
now! Some of his creations were titles of 
world-wide renown. He made Sir Edward 
Herbert Lord Herbert of Cherbury—that 
strange mixture of chivalry and philosophy, 
feudal gentleman and pedant ; as if you had 
taken a Pythagorean and dipped him head 
over ears in the “ Fairy Queen.” He made 
William Cavendish (nephew of the first Earl 
of Devonshire) Earl of Newcastle—a very 
magnificent noble, though rather ornamental 
than suited to such terrible times. He be- 
came Duke of Newcastle afterwards, and 
is chiefly remembered by the quaint bio- 
graphy of him by his Duchess, which is very 
curious, and was a great favorite of Charles 
Lamb’s. The same King made the Mor- 
daunts Earls of Peterborough, and the 
grandson of the first Earl was the famous 
Peterborough of Anne’s days—a true speci- 
men of the dashing old Norman blood. He 
also made the Pierreponts Earls of Kings- 
ton, and from this race descended the im- 





mortal “ Lady Mary.” It is impossible to 
forbear remarking what a large proportion 
of eminent persons came from the ancient 
families: the Sackvilles, Mordaunts, Her- 
berts, Pierreponts, Stanhopes, St. Johns, 
Vanes, Savilles, and the like—most of which, 
in the reigns of the Charieses and early 
Georges, began to be absorbed into the 
House of Peers. Though constantly all but 
swamped by new families, there has never 
been a period down to this present one when 
the feudal families have not been able to 
point to men capable of meeting “all 
comers” in the cause of their ancient re- 
nown,. 

Some of Charles I.’s peers repaid him for 
their honors, with their blood. He created 
Lord Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon; and Lord 
Spencer of Wormleighton, Earl of Sunder- 
land. Both fell, under his standard, at New- 
bury. The Byrons fought for him, passion- 
ately; and so did the Stanhopes. Another 
family ennobled by him was Lucas, one of 
which, Sir Charles, died so nobly at Colches- 
ter. 

During this reign, the venerable lines of 
Stafford and Clifford of Cumberland came to 
an end. ‘Two centuries had passed since 
Englishmen had been opposed to each other 
in deadly civil strife, and though they fought 
at Marston-Moor and Naseby, under a fair 
sprinkling of those who had led had them at 
Northampton and Towton, and though the 
later of the wars did not produce one first- 
rate man on either side who was not of 
gentle birth, still a change was visible in the 
leadership, in Charles’s days, which is deeply 
significant in peerage history. The highest 
commands in the royal army were in the 
hands of houses which had risen since the 
days of the Roses. How different was now 
the position of the Nevilles! How different 
that of the De Veres! Where were the 
Mowbrays and Fitz-Alans? The great 
Percy of Northumberland himself, instead 
of being at the head of the North with 14,- 
000 men at his back, of his own raising, was 
now a half-neutral personage who would not 
act at all with the King against the Parlia- 
ment, and would not act, thoroughly, with 
the parliament against the King. Another 
very important symptom of this struggle as 
bearing on the history of English aristocracy 
was the increased importance of the gentry. 
The real practical leaders whether of Cava- 
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liers or Roundheads—Granvilles, Hoptons, 
Langdales on the one side, Fairfaxes, Wallers, 
Cromwells, Hampdens on the other—were 
members of that order. The court-martial 
which sentenced to death that most loyal 
and excellent nobleman James Stanley, Earl 
of Derby, comprised some of the best names 
in Lancashire and Cheshire. 

One effect the Civil War produced in com- 
mon with the Wars of the Roses was to in- 
flict heavy injury on the families engaged in 
it. After an estate had been sequestrated, 
its woods felled, its proprietors exiled or im- 
prisoned, fines levied on him, damage done 
to his dwelling house, the mass of losses to- 
gether was only too likely to ruin the race. 
In many respects, those wars changed the 
face of the country. Beautiful antique 
windows in country churches, full of the 
“quarterings” of the neighboring lord of 
the manor, were smashed in the scenes of 
violence inseparable from civil struggles. 
City scriveners came down, and bought up 
estates. We find Fuller complaining, that 
during the late troubles, many “ upstarts” 
had “injuriously invaded the arms: of an- 
cient families.” And, what with the shock 
given by the years of agitation and disturb- 
ance to the old, traditionary life of the 
country, and what with the influence of the 
Court of the Restoration, worldly, frivolous, 
satirical, we find atone and sentiment pre- 
vailing about birth and rank generally, which 
is quite different from that of earlier days. 
“The contempt of scutcheons,” says Lord 
Halifax, “is as great a fault in this age, as 
the overvaluing them was in former times.” 
The pride of a man of quality was now less 
in his pedigree as a fine chain which con- 
nected him with the chivalry of old Europe, 
than in the accidents of his social position, 
his title, his place at Court, his wig and ruf- 
fles, his gilt coach drawn by Flanders mares. 

Charles II., to whose reign these observa- 
tions chiefly apply, was as profuse in grant- 
ing honors, as, and probably less fastidious 
to whom he granted them, than his father 
and grandfather. He created over sixty. 
The most distinguished of, his creations were 
Clarendon and Halifax, the first borne by 
the great historian, the gecond by the bril- 
liant Saville, the politician and wit. Several 
of his most honorable creations survive still, 
Clifford of Chudleigh, Cardigan, Latimer 
(since merged in the higher title of Leeds), 
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Townshend, Carlisle, Shaftesbury, Berkeley, 
Sandwich, Dartmouth. Four of his own 
descendants. are in the peerage of Great 
Britain; and several distinguished persons 
have come of his blood, Topham Beauclerk 
for instance, Charles Fox, and the late Sir 
Charles Napier. 

In the days of Charles, flourished the last 
of the De Veres, Aubrey, twentieth Earl of 
Oxford, with whom that line expired on his 
death in 1702. Their. close was a melan- 
choly one. Horace Walpole, who at one 
time bestowed much attention on their pedi- 
gree, and who was very curious about such 
details, has a sad story about the fate of 
some of them, which may be seen in his Let- 
ters, and need not be repeated here. 

After the Revolution, the great Whig fam- 
ilies obtained the crowning honors of the 
realm. The dukedoms of Leeds, Bedford, 
and Devonshire were created in 1694. The 
reign of William was also marked by the 
introduction into England of the houses of 
Bentinck and Keppel, raised to the peer- 
age as Portland and Albemarle in 1689 and 
1697. The family of the latter is said -by 
Edmund Burke to have been of the oldest 
and purest nobility that Europe could boast 
before it was enrolled among the nobility of 
England. The same King ennobled, for the 
first time, the very ancient Northern family 
of Lowther; he made Christopher, son of 
the renowned Sir Harry Vane, Lord Barhard 
(a title which has duly descended to his heir, 
the Duke of Cleveland), and he gave coro- 
nets among others to Somers; to the Ash- 
burnhams (a family described by Fuller as 
“ of stupendous antiquity!”) and the Fer- 
mors; besides creating the Villierses, Earls 
of Jersey. . 

The Peerage of England consisted, when 
the last century began, of about a hundred 
and fifty, of which forty-four still exist under 
the same titles, and twenty are merged in 
higher ones, This calculation does not in- 
clude the case of a few baronies then in 
abeyance, and of which the abeyance has 
since been terminated by the Crown. 

We are not required to treat of the many 
creations of the last century in detail. The 
Peerage owes i‘s historic character to earlier 
ages, and we have already indicated the fam- 
ilies from which that historic character is 
principally derived. Neither of the two 
great parties of England is free in modern 
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times from the reproach of having abused 
the royal prerogative in this department for 
the purposes of “ party.” When the Tories 
created twelve peers in a day in 1711, it pro- 
voked a natural excitement; but when the 
Whigs in 1718-19 endeavored to pass a bill 
limiting the Peerage for the future, and so 
creating an oligarchy injurious both to king 
and people, the blow struck at the Constitu- 
tion was of the most serious character. This 
notable scheme was defeated in the House 
of Commons by 269 to 177, and the at- 
tempt is now chiefly remembered as having 
been the cause of a misunderstanding be- 
tween those life-long friends Addison and 
Steele. 

The great feature of the creations of the last 
century and subsequently has been the pre- 
dominance of the legal and political over the 
JSeudal element, if such an expression is still 
proper. The landed families of high anti- 
quity have rarely survived to modern times 
in the opulence necessary to houses ennobled 
for the sake of their weight as a ballast in 
the Constitution, and the discharge of that 
office has devolved on families enriched by 
commerce, or by law, or by marriages which 
have united large estates. Many, too, of the 
old Gentry have been absorbed into the 
Peerage, so as to make it even more diffi- 
cult to recruit the Order further from that 
source. The Bagots, the Wodehouses, the 
Vernons, the Grosvenors, the Wilbrahams, 
the Lambtons, the Fitz-Williams, the Listers, 
the Byngs, all ennobled since the opening of 
last century, are not of a stamp which are to 
be found scattered plentifully in these days 
over English counties. We apprehend, how- 
ever, that in recruiting the Peerage, it is 
from such families that peers should be taken 
in the first instance—political peerages being 
bestowed only on men of the highest charac- 
ter and standing—and money peerages as 
sparingly as can possibly be helped. Mean- 
while, public opinion on these subjects would 
be much enlightened if the public would re- 
member that aristocracies are prone to grow 
less respectable as they grow less historic; 
that the Roman nobles who flattered Caligula 
were not of the families which conquered 
Hannibal; and that the French aristocracy 
before the Revolution had become hateful, 
as much by the system which had made 
noblesse an affair of barter, as by any mis- 
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conduct on the part of those who sprang from 
the warriors of Philip Augustus. 

When the subject of the English Peerage 
was last discussed in the “Quarterly Re. 
view,” * we stated its number to be 328, be- 
sides representative peers and bishops. The 
Whigs added to its numbers most copiously, 
not to say unscrupulously, when they got 
the opportunity after that time. When Lord 
Melbourne resigned in August, 1841, it was 
after bestowing some 42 coronets in four 
years. If Sir Robert Peel had imitated this 
example, instead of bestowing 5 only in the 
five years between 1841 and 1846, the House 
of Lords must have been enlarged, at a con- 
siderable expense for architecture. Since 
that time succeeding ministers have been 
more moderate.. The Whigs renewed the 
game in 1846, indeed, but it was more reason- 
ably played. Lord Derby during his admin- 
istration only made himself responsibie for 
advising three. Lord Palmerston has created 
twelve. 

The entire Peerage of Great Britain and 
lreland at present comprises 638 titles, of 
which 70 are Scotch, and 174 Irish. Of the 
70 Scotch peers, twenty are Peers of the 
United Kingdom; and of the 174 Irish, 41 
enjoy the same honor. This leaves the Peer- 
age of the United Kingdom 455 in number, 
the purely English Peerage being 394. It 
may be stated generally, that of 203 earl- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland, 80 are a 
century old, and 55 out of the 313 baronies. 
As a rule, the Scotch titles are decidedly 
more ancient, there being no less than seven 
Scotch earldoms prior in date to that of 
Lord Derby. The benefits we have derived 
from an institution both venerable in itself, 
and, in many of the individual families which 
compose it, are not to be looked for in his- 
tory alone, where most of the evil which is 
prevented, and much of the good which is 
effected, leave no trace. The advantages, to 
be duly appreciated, must be sought. in the 
principles of human nature; and under this 
aspect they are finely summed up by Burke 
in the luminous page in which he records the 
opinions of Lord Keppel, and, it is needless 
to add, of himself. “ He valued ancient no- 
bility, and he was,pot disinclined to augment 
it with new hors. He valued the old 
nobility and the new, not as an excuse for 


‘* In 1830. 
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inglorious sloth, but as an incitement to vir- 
tuous activity. He considered it as a sort of 
cure for selfishness and a narrow mind, con- 
ceiving that a man born in an elevated place, 
in himself was nothing, but every thing in 
what went before, and what was to come after 
him. Without much speculation, but by the 
sure instinct of ingenuous feelings, and by 
the dictates of plain, unsophisticated, natural 
understanding, he felt that no great com- 
monwealth could by any possibility long sub- 
sist without a body of some kind or other of 
nobility, decorated with honor and fortified 
by privilege. This nobility forms the chain 
that connects the ages of a nation, which 
otherwise, with Mr. Paine, would’ soon be 
taught that no one generation can bind an- 
other. He felt that no political fabric could 


be well made without some such order of 
things as might, through a series of time, 
afford a rational hope of securing unity, co- 
herence, consistency, and stability to the 
state. He felt that nothing else can protect 
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it against the levity of courts and the greater 
levity of the multitude. That to talk of 
hereditary monarchy without anything else 
of hereditary reverence in the commonwealth 
was a low-minded absurdity, fit only for those 
detestable “ fools aspiring to be knaves,” who 
began to forge, in 1789, the false money of 
the French constitution—That it is one fatal 
objection to all new-fancied and new-fabri- 
cated republics among a people who, once 
possessing such an advantage, have wickedly 
and insolently rejected it, that the prejudice 
of an old nobility is a thing that cannot be 
made. It may be improved, it may be cor- 
rected, it may be replenished; men may be 
taken from it, or aggregated to it, but the 
thing itself is matter of inveterate opinion, 
and therefore cannot be matter of mere 
positive institution. He felt that this no- 
bility, in fact, does not exist in wrong of 
other orders of the state, but by them, and 
for them.” 





TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES.—By Professor 
Kelland.—Scotch Unniversity Reform having 
lost its freshness, Professor Kelland thought he 
could not better meet his classes than by an ac- 
count of a vacation-trip to America. Vaca- 
tional in one sense the excursion was not, as it 
involved the business of an institution ; which, 
however, furnished a companion to the Profes- 
sor, and what was perhaps as good, “a purse.” 
His business-tour was confined to Canada; and 
among other things the traveller was present at 
the gathering of an American Scientific Asso- 
ciation at Montreal. His journey through the 
States embraced the settled part of the Western 
frontier, an excursion into Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, including a visit to the celebrated Mam- 
moth Cave, and a return to New York via Phil- 
adelphia. The journey was too rapid, and the 
account is too brief, to admit of much elabora- 
tion either in observation or remark. What 
there is appears sound, and is certainly fresh 
and pleasant. Here are a couple of samples. 

“My custom was to attend the Presbyterian 
service, that I might learn how the sons of 
severe Scotland conduct themselves under a 
change of circumstances. If the specimens I 
stumbled on may be regarded as a fair average 
sample of the whole, I have but a sorry report 
to bring back. The first preacher we listened 
to gave us an animated onslaught on Calvinism, 
slashing the doctrines of the Shorter Catechism 
unmercifully. The next said nothing intelligi- 
ble at all. A third lectured his audience for 


, 





an hour on their want of interest in church mat- 
ters; and from their apparent want of interest 
in the lecture, I have no doubt they deserved all 
they got. A fourth was a plain-spoken earnest 
man, reminding me a little of old Scotland. 
But the grand characteristic feature of all the 
churches was the singing. This was performed 
by a professional quartett, with florid accompan- 
iments on the organ. As an Episcopalian, I 
find no fault with the organ, quite the contrary ; 
but I think some of the symphonies and volun- 
taries with which we were favored, belonged 
rather to the school of Rossini and Verdi than 
to that of Handel and: Sebastian Bach, and 
should have been reserved for the opera house.” 

“One topic more, and I have done. The 
temper of the American people towards the 
British is not, Iam persuaded, that of warm 
fellow-fecling. It may be the remembrance of 
having separated from us by force; it may be 
the consciousness of following in our wake in 
so many things which elevate humanity ; it may 
be jealousy of the power which has barred them 
from u portion of the continent of North Amer- 
ica; it may be atoo sensitive amour propre 
constantly wounded by the teasing of our lite- 
rary men; it may be any or all of these which 
ruffles the skin of an American : however it be 
accounted for, I am. persuaded that cordial Jove 
towards us as members of the-same family does 
not exist. There is respect, and cold distant 
regard, but no more.”’—Spectator. 
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From Household Words. 
THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 


THis is the true story of the escape of a 
little Huguenot from the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew’ s Day. 

‘fhe massacre took place at Paris, in the 
year 1572. It was the practical consequence 
of the hatred of the Papists for the mem- 
bers of the Reformed Religion, who desired 
nothing but to think for themselves on sub- 
jects which concerned their eternal salvation. 
The King of France and his mother were at 
the head of the conspiracy; and the signal 
‘for the beginning of the bloodshed was the 
tolling of a church bell, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Royal Palace. Men 
and women of the Reformed Religion, and 
their innocent children, were assassinated, 
under the encouragement and superintend- 
ence of the Church and State, in all quarters 
of Paris. The chief man of the Huguenots 
—the famous Admiral de Coligny—suffered 
with the rest of the victims. He was offi- 
cially murdered at night, in his own house, 
and his dead body was thrown from the win- 
dow of his bedchamber into the courtyard 
below. This atrocious massacre was perpe- 
trated in the name of Christianity ; and was 
invented and directed by men who were ac- 
quainted with the existence of the New Tes- 
tament, and who, in the natural course of 
their studies, must have read the words af 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

In those times of savage cruelty and of 
worse than Pagan wickedness, there lived at 
Paris, two brothers, who were Huguenots, 
and gentlemen of distinction in that day. 
One of the brothers bore his family name, 
and was called Monsieur de la Force. The 
other was known by the title of the Sieur de 
Caumont. 

It so happened that some time before the 
day of the massacre, M. de la Force, the 
younger of the two brothers, had proved 
himself to be a good customer and friend to 
a certain horse-dealer, of whom he had pur- 
chased, on various occasions, nine or ten 
horses, Strange as it may appear, this per- 
son, although he was a horse-dealer, was 
really a sensible, humane, and honest man. 
A few hours before the massacre began, he 
happened to be in the neighborhood of Ad- 
miral de Coligny’s house, and he there saw, 
or heard, something which gave him a sus- 





. 

picion of the murders which the Papists 
were then on the point of committing. He 
immediately thought of his kind patron and 
customer, and determined to warn him in 
time of the imminent danger to which he 
was exposed, as a man of distinction among 
the Huguenots. To do this, it was necessa- 
ry for the horse-dealer to cross the Seine; 
M. de la Force living on that bank of the 
river which was opposite to the bank on 
which the King’s Palace and the house of 
Admiral de Coligny were situated. 

The River Seine was crossed by ferry-boats 
in those days. When the horse-dealer 
reached that part of the bank on which the 
Royal Palace stood, and asked for passage in 
one of the ferry-boats in attendance there, 
he was told that they were all engaged on 
special service. He went a little further on, 
to try what he could do at the next station— 
but here the ferry-boats had all been re- 
moved. Knowing that the minutes were 
precious, and determined to succeed in his 
errand of mercy, the brave man took off his 
clothes, tied them in a bundle on his head, 
and passed the river by swimming. Once on 
the other bank, he lost no time in going 
straight to the house of M. de la Force, and 
warning him of his danger. The Hugue- 
not gentleman, thereupon, immediately be- 
took himself to his brother, the Sieur de 
Caumont, who lived near him; and the 
two called together all their friends of the 
Reformed Religion who were within reach, 
to consult on the best means of escaping the 
deadly danger which now threatened them. 

After some discussion, the Sieur de Cau- 
mont ignorant of the part which the King 
had secretly taken in organizihg the massa- 
cre, proposed that all the persons assembled 
should go straight to the Palace, and place 
themselves under the Royal protection. This 
advice was adopted, and they set forth at 
once for the nearest station of ferry-boats on 
that side of the river. 

Arrived at the place, they found that every 
one of the boats had been removed to the 
opposite bank. This circumstance aroused 
their suspicions, and forced them to the con- 
clusion that the conspiracy against their lives 
was sanctioned in high official quarters. They 
resolved to return immediately; to get to 
horse with their families; to muster in & 
park in the neighborhoo@ of Paris, called 
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the Pré-aux-Cleres, and thence to escape to 
the safest places of refuge at their disposal 
in the country. 

While they were preparing for departure, 
news came that the ferryboats were ap- 
proaching the side of the river on which 
they lived, all filled with soldiers armed ‘to 
the teeth. 

Upon this, the fugitives mounted without 
losing another instant, and made for the Pré- 
aux-Clercs. The horses were ready for M. 
de la Force and his brother. The Sieur de 
Caumont rode off with the rest. M. de la 
Force (who was a widower) was detained by 
some difficulty in getting his two boys safely 
on horseback—was detained so long that he 
gave up all hope of joining the fugitives ; and, 
returning to his house, closed all the doors, 
and determined to defend his children and 
himself on his own hearth. 

Defence, however, was hopeless against the 
number of assailants who were now approach- 
ing him. The street was filled with soldiers, 
who threatened to break in the door if it was 
not opened. It being only too evident that 
they could execute their threat in a few 
minutes, their demand was. complied with, 
for the sake of not irritating them unneces- 
sarily. 

They rushed in at once, with their drawn 
swords, headed by a Captain, named Martin, 
and all shouting together, “Kill! kill!” 
Their first proceeding was to disarm the 
master and his servants, and to place them, 
with the two boys, in a corner of the 
room. “ Any one of you who likes may say 
his prayers, and had better be quick about 
it,” said Captain Martin; “for you will all 
die togethe? in five minutes’ time.” 

M. de la Force, preserving his self-posses- 
sion, replied : 

“Do what you will with me: I am pre- 
* pared to die, if need be, in five minute’ time. 
But have some compassion on these children, 
who have offended no one. By putting them 
to death you will gain nothing. By preserv- 
ing their lives yon may profit yourself con- 
siderably, for I have the means of rewarding 
your moderation by payment of a heavy 
ransom.” 

This last argument made some impression 


on Captain Martin and his men. They put, 


up their swords, and dispersed to pillage the 
house. Being unable to find the necessary 
keys (the person who kept them having 
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taken to flight), they burst open closed 
doors, and broke open locked boxes in the 
court-yard. In a short space of time, all 
the property of M. de la Force, in money, 
plate, and clothes, had passed into their 
keeping. . 

Having completed the pillage, Captain 
Martin and his men came back to their pris- 
oners, and told them with many oaths that 
die they must, as the soldiers had orders to 
kill all the Huguenots in Paris, without 
sparing anybody. .M. de la Force again ap- 
pealed to them on their only weak point, the 
love of money, and promised to ransom tle 
lives of himself, his children, and his servants 
at the price of two thousand crowns. Cap- 
tain Martin looked at his men, pondered a 
little, and then said roughly: “So be it. 
Follow me, all of you.” 

Having got their prisoners fhto the court- 
yard, he made them tear up their handker- 
chiefs, and fix the strips in the form of a 
cross on theirhats. After which, he directed 
them to turn up their right sleeves as high 
as their shoulders. The cross on the hat and 
the turned-up sleeve were peculiarities of 
dress previously agreed upon to distinguish 
the Papists from their Huguenot victims. 
Thus protected from discovery, they were 
taken across the river by Captain Martin, 
without delay. 

They were altogether five in number. The 
father, the two boys, a man servant named 
Gast, anda Page named La Vigerie. On 
reaching the other side of the river, they 
passed the bodies of murdered Huguenots, 
weltering in their blood, at every step. Cap- 
tain Martin without looking to the right 
hand or the left, led his prisoners straight to 
his own house ; and, having bestowed them 
there in safety, made ready to go out again, 
and continue the work of murder and pillage, 
in his own neighborhood. Before he went 
away, however, he addressed himself to M. 
de la Force, and insisted on that gentleman’s 
pledging his word of honor, that neither he 
nor his children would attempt to escape, 
before the ransom was paid. Having been 
satisfied on this point (for he knew well 
enough that M. de la Force was a man who 
held his promise sacred), he took himself 
off, recommending the prisoners to be quick 
in getting the money, and leaving two Swiss 
soldiers to guard them in his absence. 

M. de la Force, knowing the importance of 
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losing no time, immediately sent his man- 
servant, Gast, to his sister-in-law, Madame 
de Brisembourg. whh lived at the Arsenal. 
Gast was to tell her all that had happened, 
and to implore her to raise the sum of 
mgney required for the ransom, as soon as 
possible. * 

On his return to his master, Gast reported 
that the lady would undertake to raise the 
money and send it by the next day. ' She also 
sent word that the news of the lives of her 
brother-in-law and his children having been 
spared, had already reached the ears of the 

‘ing, and that the worst consequences were 
be apprehended as the result of that un- 
happy circumstance. 

Having delivered his message, the servant 
implored his master to seek safety by flight— 
the more especially as the two Swiss soldiers 
appointed to watch the prisoners,were secretly 
horrified at the massacre, and were perfectly 
ready to let them go. But M. de la Force, 
with a dauntless sense of honor, which would 
have influenced few men at that moment, 
and which no words can praise as it deserves 
to be praised, steadily refused to profit by 
Gast’s suggestion. 

“T have passed my word to wait here till 
the ransom is paid,” said that brave apd ad- 
mirable gentleman ; “ and I will not save my 
life by breaking my promise. Here I will 
stop till the money comes; and I will leave 
it to God in his wisdom to dispose of me and 
of my children, as He sees good.” 

Hearing these words, the servants hesitat- 
ed about taking to flight by themselves, not 
knowing where to go and not having any 
means of procuring horses. They waited, 
therefore, in the house, with the purpose of 
concealing themselves in the upper rooms at 
the first approach of danger. 

The rest of the day passed, and the night 
followed, and nothing happened. Neither 
Captain Martin nor any of his men came 
near the house. On the next day, when the 
ransom was due, there arrived, instead of the 
Captain who was to receive it, a certain Pa- 
pist nobleman, named the Count de Coconas, 
followed by a guard of forty soldiers. The 
Count informed M. de la Force that the 
King’s brother had heard of their being 
taken prisoners, and that he desired to speak 
with them immediately. While he was giv- 
ing this message, he allowed his men to tear 


off. the outer clothing of M. de la Force and 








his sons. Finding themselves used in this 
way, they suspected that the pretended mes- 
sage was a falsehood, and prepared them- 
selves for the worst. M. de la Force ap- 


|pealed, as a last resource, to the Count’s 


sense of justice, pleading that his life, and 
the life of his sons, had been spared on con- 
dition of paying a ransom, and that the 
money was to be sent that very day. His 
youngest son, who had shown marvellous 
dourage and coolness in the midst of deadly 
danger, joined M. de la Force. in trying to 
touch the Count’s heart by his innocent en- 
treaties. They spoke long; the boy, when 
he found his father getting agitated, trying 
to console and quiet him. When they had 
said all that was possible to say, the only 
answer the Count condescended to give them 
was this :— 

“T was told there were two servants with 
you; and I see neither of them. Where are 
they?” 

On thé first approach of the soldiers, the 
Page had wisely flown to the protection of 
the two Swiss guards. Gast, unfortunately 
for himself, had rushed up-stairs to one of 
the garrets, and had there endeavored to lie 
hid. He was searched for by the Count’s 
order, was found, and was brought down- 
stairs, to take his place with his fellow pris- 
oners. The Page could not be discovered 
anywhere. 

“Only four!” said the Count, running 
them over with his eye. “Never mind. 
March them out. 

They left the house, with their guards all 
round them, and were led into a lonely bye- 
street in the neighborhood. There the sol- 
diers halted, drew. their swords, walled out all 
together, “Kill! kiN!” and attacked their 
defenceless prisoners. 

The eldest boy was the first slain; and his 
father was the next victim. The youngest 
son (the same who had shown such courage 
in pleading for his life,) had the presence of 
mind to drop to the ground with them, and 
to lie there as still as if he too had been 
killed by the same sword-thrusts which had 
despatched his father and his brother. Gast, 
the servant, was murdered last. All the 
clothing of the bodies was torn off them. 
The living boy lay naked in the blood of his 
nearest and dearest relations—to all out- 
ward appearance death-stained by his 
wounds, like the rest. 
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As the Count and his men withdrew, be- 
lieving that they had successfully accom- 
plished the butchery of their four prisoners, 
certain poor Papists living in the street, stole 
out from their houses to look at the dead 
bodies. One among them, a Marker at a 
Tennis Court, staid longer than the rest on 
the scene of slaughter; and said to himself 
sorrowfully, looking at the younger son as he 
lay on the ground : 

“Sad, sad! here is the body of a mere 
child!” 

The boy, whose name was Jacques, hear- 
ing these compassionate words, ventured to 
raise his head, and said, piteously : 

“Tam not dead. For mercy’s sake, save 
my life!” 

The Marker instantly pressed him back to 
the ground again, and whispered : 

“Hush! Don’t move yet, my little man. 
The soldiers are still in the neighborhood.” 

Having spoken these words of warning, he 
withdrew a few paces, and walked backwards 
and forwards for a little while, watching, on 
the other side of the street. In a few min- 
utes he came back, and saying: “ They are 
gone, now—you may get up my boy,” put 
his ragged old cloak over the naked body of 
Jacques,.and led him away by the hand. 
They had not walked many paces, before 
some people met them, and asked who that 
strangely-dressed boy was. 

“My nephew,” answered the Marker. 
“The little rascal has been getting drunk, 
and I am taking him home to give hima 
good whipping. 

The worthy man’s home was a garret in a 
ruinous old house. Arrived there, he gave 
Jacques some water to wash himself, and 
some ragged clothing belonging to the neph- 
ew, whom the boy now personated. He was 
so poor that he had nothing to eat or drink; 
and seeing that Jacques had a little ring still 
left on his finger, he asked leave to go out 
and pawn it to get some food. They supped 
and breakfasted the next morning, on the 
money obtained by the ring; and, then the 
Marker asked Jacques what he proposed to 
do next, and where he wanted to go. 

The boy answered by begging to be taken 
to the Palace, where he had a sister who 
occupied a place in the Queen’s household. 
The Marker shook his head at that pro- 
posal, and declined to risk the gallows by 
teking a young Huguenot, whose life he had 
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saved, to the head-quarters of the Papist 
conspiracy. 

The next suggestion offered by Jacques, 
was that they should go to the Arsenal, 
where his aunt, Madame de Brisembourg, 
lived. The Marker was ready to undertake 
this expedition, though it was rather a long 
and dangerous one, provided they passed 
through no principal streets. Before they 
started, he took occasion to remind Jacques 
of his poverty, and inquired if Madame de 
Brisembourg was a likely woman to give as 
much as thirty crowns for the safe delivery 
of her nephew, at the gates of the Arsenal. 
Jacques promised, in his aunt’s name, that 
the sum should be forthcoming, and they 
started immediately. 

They got to the Arsenal without misad 
ventures of any sort. Arrived at the gate, 
Jacques said to his companion :— 

“Wait here; and I will send you out your 
nephew’s clothes, and the thirty crowns for 
taking care of me.” 

While he was speaking, the gate was 
opened by some one coming out; and Jacques 
dexterously slipped in, before it was closed 
again. He wandered about the place, look- 
ing for the building in which his aunt lived, 
and meeting no persons but strangers, whom 
he was afraid to inquire of. At last, who 
should he see but the Page in his late father’s 
service—the lad who had been saved by the 
Swiss guards! 

The Page (who had taken refuge with Ma- 
dame de Brisembourg on the night of the 
murder), did not recognise his young master 
at first, in the ragged clothing of the Marker’s 
nephew. Jacques made himself known, and 
was taken instantly to his aunt. 

Madame de Brisembourg having heard 
that her brother-in-law, and both his children, | 
had been killed, was in bed, overwhelmed by 
the shock of that dreadful intelligence. Her 
joy and astonishment can hardly be imagined, 
when she found her youngest nephew stand- 
ing alive and well by her bedside. She im- 
mediately ordered proper clothing for him, 
and arranged that his bed should be made in 
her own dressing-room. Jacques did not for- 
get his friend the Marker, in the happiness of 
finding an asylum. He begged thirty crowns 
from his aunt, and sent them out, with the 
ragged clothes, to his preserver, who was 
waiting at the gate. 





Jacques enjoyed two days of rest and se 
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curity in his aunt’s dressing-room. At the 
end of that time, Marshal de Biron (Head of 
the Artillery Department), was told that the 
King had discovered that certain Huguenots 
had taken refuge at the Arsenal, and that 
His Majesty was determined to have them 
sought for without delay. This bad news the 
Marshal communicated to Madame de Bri- 
sembourg, who immediately felt that her 
nephew was no longer in safety under her 
own roof, ; 

The next morning, accordingly, she caused 
him to be dressed as a Page in the service of 
Marshal de Biron, and placed him, with many 
tears, under the protection of the Sieur de 
Born, a lieutenant-general of artillery, in 
whose good sense and humanity she could 
put perfect trust. 

The Sieur de Born took Jacques out of the 
Arsenal and brought him to a house in the 
neighborhood belonging to a person con- 
nected with the Artillery Department, na- 
med Guillon. “Be so good,” said the Sieur 
de Born, “as to give this lad house-room for 
a few days. He is the son of an old friend 
of mine, and he is about to enter the service 
of the Marshal de Biron, in the capacity of 
Page.” Guillon accepted the charge readily. 
He was a sharp man, and he strongly sus- 
pected that the story about the Marshal de 
Biron’s page was a mere invention. However, 
fortunately for Jacques, he was under obliga- 
tions to the Sieur de Born; so he kept his 
suspicions to himself, and received the young 
stranger very kindly. 

Jacques remained unmolested in the house 
of Guillon for a week. His host was accus- 
tomed to go out every morning to his duties, 
and to return to dinner—on which occasion 
the lad generally ran to open the door for 
him. On the eighth day the usual knock 
came at the usual time, and Jacques opened 
the door ; but, seeing a stranger standing on 
the threshold, immediately clapped it to 
again in his face. Upon this, the man 
called through the door, “Don’t be afraid, 
my boy. I am a messenger of your aunt’s 
and I am sent to know how you are.” 
Jacques called back, that his health was 
excellent, and that he was very much obliged 
to his aunt; but he took good care not to 
open the door again. The deadly peril 
through which he had passed, had taught 
him tobe as cautious as any grown man in 
Paris. 
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When the master of the house came back, 
a little later, Jacques told him what had 
happened. Guillon, with a look of alarm, 
started up from his dinner, and ran to the 
Arsenal to make inquiries at the apartments 
of Madame de Brisembourg. The informa- 
tion he received there, justified the worst sus- 
picions. Madame de Brisembourg had sent 
no messenger to inquire after her nephew’s 
health. The stranger was evidently a Papist 
spy. ; 

There was no resource now for Jacques, 
but to resign all hopes of finding an asylum 
in Paris, and to risk the danger of trying to 
escape into the country. If he had not 
possessed powerful friends at the Arsenal, he 
would never have been able to make the 
attempt. As it was, his aunt’s influence with 
the Marshal de Biron, was powerful enough 
to give him another chance for his life. The 
Marshal had a royal passport intended for 
the use of two persons in his service—that 
is to say, of his steward, the Sieur de 
Fraisse, and of one of the pages, who was 
accustomed to carry his written orders to the 
commanding officer of a troop of soldiers, 
then in garrison in the country. It was ar- 
ranged that the steward should make ise of 
the passport immediately, and that he should 
take Jacques with him in the character of 
page. 

At the gate of the city by which they 
passed out, they found the Sieur de Born 
waiting to lend them his assistance, in case 
of any difficulties. He introduced Jacques 
to the official persons who examined the 
passport, as a relation of his own, who 
had recently entered the service of the 
Marshal de Biron. Thanks to this recom- 
mendation, the passport proved effectual; 
and the steward and the page rode through 
the gate without hindrance and without 
question. 

As soon as they passed’ the guard, Jacques 
asked where they were going to. “We are 
going into the country, if it pleases God,” 
said the Sieur de Fraisse. “I hope from 
my heart it may please Him,” answered 
Jacques. And away they went along the 
high road. 

After two days’ riding they put up at an 
inn, where they met with a Person of 
Quality, who had arrived before them, and 
who rejoiced in a train of seven mounted 
The Person of Quality was a 
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zealous Papist, and talked in high spirits 
of the successful slaughtering of the scoun- 
drelly Huguenots, as he called them. He 
also took a great fancy to Jacques, and 
proposed, as they were travelling the same 
way, to offer him the protection of his 
train of seven mounted servants. Jacques 
and the steward were afraid to decline this 
offer. So the next day they all travelled to- 
gether. 

When they put up again for the night, the 
Person of Quality, ordered his dressing-gown 
to make himself comfortable after the jour-| 
ney. Jacques recognized the pattern the 
moment the dressing-gown was produced. It 
had belonged to his father. 

Once wrapped up comfortably, with his 
boots off and his legs on a chair, the Person 
of Quality, resumed his rejoicings over the 
massacre of the Huguenots. He said that 
only one mistake of any consequence had been 
committed in the execution of that righteous 
butchery, and that was caused by allowing 
the Sieur de Caumont (Jacques’ uncle) to 
escape. This circumstahce the Person of 
Quality sincerely regretted: but he was con- 
soled by calling to mind that M. de la Force 
and both his children had perished, at any 
rate; and he was not without hope that he 
might yet find out the place of the Sieur de 
Caumont’s retreat, and have the satisfaction 
of killing that detestable Huguenot with his 
ownhands. 

This discourse and the discovery of the 
dressing-gown had such effect on Jacques, 
that he took the first opportunity of en- 
treating the steward to find out some 
means of continuing their journey alone, the 
next day. The Sieur de Fraisse was only 





too anxious to grant the request. He and 
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Jacques rose the next morning before day- 
break, paid their bill, called for their horses, 
Quality was 


and rode off, while the Person of 
fast asleep. 

They encountered other dangers from stray 
Papist travellers from which they escaped, 
however, with very little difficulty. The 
further they got from Paris, the fewer risks 
they ran. On the eighth day after their 
departure, they reached a large building, 
situated in a very remote place, and called 
Castlenau. This was the end of their jour- 
ney ; for here the Sieur de Caumont had 
flown for refuge, after riding out to the 
Pré-aux-Clercs with the rest of the Huguenot 
fugitives. 

“ Nobody,” says the ancient chronicler from 
whose pages these particulars are taken— 
“nobody would believe, if I tried to relate it, 
how the Sieur de Caumont rejoiced over the 
recovery of the nephew whom he had given 
up for dead. From that time forth he loved 
the boy as if he had been his son; and the 
first lesson he taught him was to thank God 
on his knees, night and morning, for his 
deliverance from death. 

It is good to know that Jacques showed 
himself well worthy of his uncle’s affection 
and care. He entered the army, and rose to 
the highest distinction as ,a soldier. In 
French history his name is famous, as the 
Marshal de la Force. He escaped death on 
the field of battle as marvellously as he had 
escaped it in the streets of Paris, and he 
lived prosperously to the ripe old age of 
eighty four years. 

This is all there is to tell of the escape of 
Jacques from the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. 





Dr. HaYEs BEFORE THE SMITHSONIAN In- 
STITUTION.—Dr Isaac I. Hayes, the companion 
of Dr. Kane on his last Arctic expedition, has 
recently delivered two lectures before the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which, according to the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, have exceeded in point of 
popularity any lecture that has been given this 
season at least. The spacious hall has been 





crowded to overflowing, hundreds being unable 


to gain admittance. In regard to the last lec- 
ture the Intelligencer thus speaks—‘‘ Dr. Hayes 
well maintained the high interest he had invoked 
on Wednesday evening, and imparted, we pre- 
sume, universal gratification. His great ho 
appears to be to get up another Arctic expedi- 
tion to explore the penetralia of the open polar 
sea, and if possible to place his country’s flag 
in the direct line of the earth’s axis.” 
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From Fraser’s ne. 
LADY STRATHMORE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEG OF ELIBANK.” 
. 
Sr111 it is true, and over true, 
That I delight to close 
This book of life, self-wise and new, 
And let my thoughts repose 
On all that humble happiness 
The world has since foregone— 
The daylight of contentedness 
That on those faces shone ! 


Man now his virtue’s diadem 
Puts on, and proudly wears. 
Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them 
Like instincts, unawares ; 
Blending their soul’s sublimest needs 
With wants of every day, 
They went about their gravest deeds 
As noble boys at play. 
R. Monckton Mitwus. 


CHAPTER I.—JANET AT ROUEN. 


A SETTING sun of 17— streamed 0. the 
oaks and apple-trees of Normandy; on the 
Seine brimming beneath its poplars; on the 
orchards, where women and children would 
gather the russet pippins when their harvest- 
work was fulfilled; on the chateaux whence 
France has drawn her admirals; and on the 
ancient towns where Norman William held 
his truncheon in his strong right hand, and 
where the heroic crusader Richard was at 
last at rest. The golden light burnished the 
roofs, painted fronts, grotesque signs, and 
gorgeous heads set in corbels. It flamed 
upon the tower and cathedral of St. Ouen. 
Arches, shafts, and famed rose windows—the 
nameless apprentice’s invention, which struck 
with mortal envy the architect Bonneval— 
and stained glass whose glorious tints of 
purple, crimson, blue, and orange fell, like 
human fame, forgetting the victim, on the 
murderer's grave. 

Into a quaint old street, into a sober old 
house, with small peaked windows and many 
a little bare cell, the beams had penetrated ; 
even as into the hearts of a few isolated old 


women, narrowed and freezed, or driven into’ 


extravagance by routine and superstition, 
there could dart growth ‘and fruition to deeds 
of kindness and love. That little mansion, 
dignified and yet humble, was defended, as 
by a flaming sword, by a grille; and behind 
that grille was the shrine of St. Anna. 
There tapers burnt and sisters chanted; and 
every spring or summer morning, such as 
this, young Norman girls laid fresh flowers 
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at her feet who had ‘lived seventeen hundred 
years before, an obscure Jewish matron, full 
of homely cares and homely joys ; and whose 
virgin daughter had her own heart “ pierced” 
with the sword that slew the Son of God and 
man. 

In the priory parlor, with its walnut-tree 
cupboards and its matting, sat the prioress, 
A daughter of a poor, long-descended house, 
the convent had been as surely her portion 
from the cradle as the army and the German 
and Austrian wars had been her brother’s 
inheritance. For its stillness and its chill- 
ness, its rapt mystic trances, the child 
sported, the girl bloomed, without a thought 
of rebellion. She was a woman of sixty 
now. She had been a maiden when Luxem- 
burg rose up from effeminacy and disease to 
battle with the English; when Eugene was 
the curse of his country; when gay courtly 
women of the world sported their lace fichus, 
and named them Steinkirks; when Racine 
and Corneille wrote, and Moliére lived. She 
was a woman when harsh, besotted, earnest 
James and bland Mary of Modena last trode 
the terrace of St. Germain; she was long 
past her prime when Prince Charlie returned 
from his knightly adventure, a fugitive and 
an outeast. There was many a wrinkle be- 
neath her hood, and her gait was stiff and 
feeble; yet she did not repose in luxurious 
indulgence like Abbot Boniface, or in the 
philosophy of that easy Archduchess of 
Austria to whose cloistered face small-pox 
was so slight an evil. Corrupt nunneries 
had been purified by the examples of the 
Pascals, Fénélon, and Mére Marie of the 
Place Royale; they were now the asylum of 
the peevish, the weary, or the dreamily 
devout. Her features, always plain, were 
stamped with timinity and anxiety—the fear 
of a simple nature prone to impuise, and 
guarded by awful shadows, to which long 
acquaintance never rendered her indifferent, 
nor twenty years of rule courageous. 

A good, pious soul was the Mother of St. 
Anna’s of Rouen, but she was a true Roman 
Catholic. Her confessor was austere and 
ardent; she held herself bound to be aus- 
tere also; but was for ever breaking out 
into little infringements, petty overlooks, 
nervous omissions, cowardly concessions, 
treacherous compliances; until half of her 
time was spent in repentance and penance 
—and farther, being .» mented by her sat- 
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ellites, a more vacillating and sacred old wo- 
man did not exist. 

Even now, as Mére Ursule rang her little 
bell, and summoned by a lay sister one of 
the pensionnaires, she employed the few 
minutes’ interval between the message and 
its fulfilment to repeat a penitentiary psalm 
for the ten minutes’ sleep stolen from mid- 
night prayers; and she felt pricked in her 
conscience for the anxiety caused her by a 
letter from the outer world lying in dark- 
ness, and stored up a credo to be said at her 
next leisure, to quell and conquer her fleshly 
heart. Poor Mére Ursule!—the truth 
might have rendered her pure, although it 
certaiuly had made her not free, but helpless, 
self-engrossed, and harassed—a poor, trem- 
bling slave. 

Mére Ursule sat in her chair as the prior- 
ess, whose responsibilities were the weight and 
chain which dragged her to the dust, ex- 
pecting one of her charges—an individual 
member of the youthful troop who were 
reared to- gifts and graces, to silk embroi- 
dery and ritual observances under the banner 
of St. Anna—and whose direction, with their 
doles to the poor, was the practical duty of 
the sisterhood. 

The door in the recess opened suddenly, 
and facing the blanched and bent prioress 
stood a pupil who contrasted with her as May 
with December. 

A young girl of seventeen, tall and wo- 
manly, yet girlish in her carnation color, and 
most girlish in expression, fearless, inquiring, 
pettish, wilful, and tractable in one. Her 
figure was as erect and pliable as any sapling 
ash or beech ; her face was not regular, but 
it contained points that flashed upon one 
with their excellent charm. There was the 
mouth, not a cherry mouth, not a simpering 
lip, not a shrewish, not a false one—some- 
times saucy, sometimes sour, but capable of 
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full skirt, the bodice, the white muslin ker- 
chief crossed at the waist, the high-heeled 
shoes, the close, round-eared cap confining 
the nut-brown hair. She saluted’ La Mére 
respectfully, but with an untroubled eye, and 
heard her reproof for her abruptness silently 
but undistressed. 

There was the embociment of a different 
nature, a warm, energetic, vigorous spirit— 
like hers who braved shame and contumely, 
and wedded, nay, wooed, George Forbes, her 
handsome groom. 

“ Jeannette,” said the prioress, in her pro- 
vincial French, fumbling for her rosary, 
“knowest thou, my poor child, that I have 
heard from thy father ? ” 

The girl started; her forehead flushed; 
her eyes sparkled and then filled; her lip 
curled and then drooped. 

“ Jeannette,” said her guide, uneasily, “I 
wish that thou wouldst be more tranquil 
about what concerns mere worldly relations; 
and also, although thy father is an unhappy 
heretic, that thou wouldst learn to express 
filial interest in his welfare; thou wast more 
forward with thy questions when thou hadst 
learnt that the dog from the. world without 
had killed the cat Merluche.” 

“Mother,” exclaimed the girl, “ whet of 
my father ? ” 

“ Jeannette,” reasoned the poor prioress, 
“thy brusqueness savors more of passion 
than of obedience, but I forgive thee—that 
is, I ordain thee only fasting for this day 
from Sceur Thérése’s pain d’épice, and from 
the work of the garlands. My child, thy 
father greets thee through me, and desires 
thy return to his own land in one of the * 
vessels that sail from Rouen to the port é 
Leith.” 

Again the girl started still more vicléaalts 
again her face was agitated; but this time 
there was keen joy in its emotion—and the 


curving into command and melting into ten- ‘Jey remained dancing i in the grey eyes after 
derness—a proud, kind mouth as ever was | ‘the resentment, suspicion, and pain passed 


seen; there was the eyebrow, the most clear, | 
decided, but @elicate .pencilling ; little won- 
der over these tokens, she was the daughter | 


away. 
“To Scotland, Mother,” she exclaimed, 
clasping her small hands tightly, “ to Strath- 


of one, the adjunct to whose title, in centu- | more at Jast!” 


ries to come, was not the infatuated, or reck- | 
less, but the “ beautiful” Countess of Strath- 
more, 


The girl was dressed, like her companions, | 
in uniform—plainly but artificially fashioned ; | 


the blue gown with long, 


“ And what of Scotland, Jeannette?” an- 
swered the prioress, wonderingly. “It is a 
cold and barren land ; it rejects its best sons 
and daughters; it is an accursed land of 
heretics.” . 

The girl fired up. “My father is a heres 
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tic, mother, and so am I,” she said proudly. 

“Holy Virgin, alas, yes! Though bred 
under the roof of St. Anna,” sighed Mother 
Ursule. “But thy blessed mother died in 
the one faith, my daughter.” 

“And Scotland is a noble land of moun- 
tains and rivers and woods; Strathmore is a 
valley—oh! so wide, rich, and fair, watered 
by the Isla; and Glammis is a princely cas- 
tle that came by the daughter of a king: 
and it has a hundred dials, Mére Ursule, 
borne upon lions’ paws. Lady Strathmore’s 
Nannette told me,” continued Janet, with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Thou wilt be its Chatelaine, Jeannette, 
and a grand lady; and thou wilt forget St. 
Anna, and the Sceurs, and Charlotte, and 
Amalie, and the others.” 

Janet looked wistfully in her face; and 
then she flung herself on her knees, and 
clasped her arms round the prioress. 

«“ Oh, no! no! Mother, St. Anna was kind 
to the poor, forlorn girl in the foreign land ; 
and she will never, never cease to remember 
and to love you all: but France is not my 
own land, Charlotte and Amalie are not my 
true sisters. My father has thought of me 
at last, so forgive me that I go to him.” 

Mother Ursule was affected as well .as dis- 
composed. “Hush, hush, Jeannette; thou 
must learn to be tranquil before thou settest 
out into the rough world—thou canst not do 
otherwise yet, my poor lamb—with all its 
glitter it is full of sin; and thou are: not 
even within the fold and under our Lady’s 
ever watchful care. But I will pray for thee 
as well as against my own carnal affections, 
I will pray for thee;” and clinging to her 
rosary as to an anchor, Mother Ursule signed 
a hasty dismissal to her most troublesome 
pensionnaire, and sank back in her walnut- 
tree prie-Dicu. : 

, Soon the sun set, and the. vesper bell 
rang, and the sisters passed to their last 
daily act of worldly observance—their sup- 


per of potage au lait—and the early. cres- 


cent moon alone looked in on the brown, 
little cells of St. Anna and their snowy beds, 
and the one wakeful, quivering, restless face 
half hidden in the gloom. 


CHAPTER II.—THE DEAN. 


Tue fair kingdom of Fife lay looming out 
of the spring mists and waving under the 
spring gales—Flanders’ storms the coast 
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folks named them, as they strewed the shore 
with weed, and not seldom with fragments 
of wreck; but more peaceful withal than 
her castles and her country-houses, her lords 
and her Jairds. Kellie had a name tainted 
with Jacobitism ; Balcarres had but escaped 
a similar doom, and was driven in his im- 
poverished exchequer and many children to 
the shifts of thrift and saving; Balmerino’s 
title had met a bloody termination; that of 
Lindores had also ceased, save on the lip of 
courtesy; the stock of Rothes was ever wild; 
while among the lairds less marked men, 
racing, carousing, gaming, brawling caused 
many ancient, patrimonial designations to 
part company, and broad lands won by lance 
and spur, to pass ignobly into meaner hands. 

In the mains and granges were also riotous 
lives and premature deaths; but there, and 
in the substantial burgess families of the 
towns, and in the cottages of the peasantry, 
especially when men came of Whig ancestry, 
existed most of the contentment and pros- 
perity of the country. Under the ridge of 
the green Lomonds, amongst other sunny 
nooks, lay a farm-house, termed the Dean. 
The one-storied, grey-roofed dwelling affixed 
to its farm court, and opening on one side to 
its own green fields and hedgerows, and to 
the rugged heathery eminence of the West 
Lomond, was built at the entrance to a small 
den or dean—where the eye could wander 
down the feathery sides, tufted with ash and 
beech, with many a wild cherry and many a 
hazel and thorn, and trace here and there the 
thread-like, silver burn. 

The situation was secluded and hidden, 
though from the neighboring highlands, or 
from either side of the Lomonds the view 
was wide and rich enough to explain why the 
bold bordermen were given to harrying Fife 
and the Lothians. There lay the royal hunt- 
ing-ground of Falkland, with grey Falkland 
itself, and its small satellite, the ancient Court 
Coventry, the Fruchie; yonder wound the 
Eden past Balfour of Burley’s ruined castle, 
Pitlour, Kinloch, Melville, and Rankeillour, 
with the hamlets of Strathmiglo and Colessie, 
and the weaver-town of Auchtermuchty: 
away on that table land waved the woods of 
Leslie House and Balbirnie ; from this height 
stretched the hill of Benarty, at whose feet 
slept storied Loch Leven and Kinross, with 
the stately square of Kinross House, built by 
Bruce of Kinross as a shelter for his unfor- 
tunate mastcr James. 
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The Dean looked on none of these places. 
It was its own world—a home-like, hearty, 
plentiful world—which its inmates denomi- 
nated the town, the farm-town of the Dean, 
sweet when the beeches and ashes were in 
their tender green; mellow and_ brilliant 
when full summer yellowed the corn and 
purpled the hills; snug and slumberous 
when the wintry drift whirled and eddied in 
its recesses, when the sheep were crowded in 
the yard, or if incautiously left exposed on 
the hill-side, dug out with labor and danger. 

Most kindly folk were the dwellers in the 
Dean—Simon Lauder, his wife, son, and 
daughter—simple, upright people, in the 
master’s case, graced with talent and learn- 
ing not rare under a Scotch roof of any class. 
And Simon Lauder was well descended—a 
branch of the House of Lauder of the Bass, 
a line of some standing among the Fife 
gentry—and had been educated by an uncle, 
an erudite professor in St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity, though he found in after life no higher 
calling than that of an honest yeoman. 

In the yard congregated young cattle, pigs, 
dogs, stray lambs, and poultry. The sides 
of the irregular square were formed of out- 
house, shed, barn, cottage, of Very various 
proportion, closed at one end by. an irregular 
mass of toppling, tipsy stacks, completed on 
the other by the gable of the farm-hétise, 
with its small peaked windows, one of them 
belonging to the great kitchen, deliberately 
surveying every atom of the home farm 
work. In the front of the house, command- 
ing the little den, was the garden, divided 
into two narrow strips by high privet hedges, 
and planted with hardy vegetables, curling 
greens, feathery carrots, needle-like onions, 
with a few gooseberry bushes and apple- 
trees, and little knots of humble flowers— 
“the bonny briar bush of our kail-yard,” 
tufted sweetwilliam, purple thyme. At 
pring-season the branching apple-trees were 
covered with rosy buds; the gooseberry and 
the currant bushes on the low wall were. in 
full blossom ; clusters of red and white auri- 
cula and waving daffodils made gay the little 
garden ; and the blackbirds in the den, even 
in this bleak Scotch April, were trilling 
their melodies. 

The farm-house door stood open, as it did 
from morning till night;. and beyond the 
Spence appeared the, kitchen, the family 
apartment, roomy, low-roofed, and dark as 
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far as daylight was concerned ; but summer 
and winter, a great fire roared up the ample 
chimney, and glowed on the flitches, the coils 
of worsted, the herbs on the shelves, the 
glancing dishes and cupboard filled with 
Dutch porcelain. The chairs and settles 
were black with age, and clear as a mirror 
with careful polish; so were the spinning- 
wheels, humming their endless song; while 
the tables were delicately white as sand and 
scouring-cloths could render. them. In: the 
warm chimney corner was niched a great 
chair in a tartan wrapper; and there, envel- 
oped in shawls and a red camlet cloak, her 
very cap protected by a plaid screen, lay a 
woman in middle life; wasted and ghastly, 
save when the fever-spot burned on her 
cheek ; composed and resigned, as only a 
habit of sickness. implies. Many a cottage 
and many a hall held then similar victims to 
the life-long chills and heats, and racking 
pains of ague. ' ; 

Mrs. Lauder had been struck down early, 
and never entirely delivered from the disease. 
She had been a cheery active woman.in her 
better days; and it was a notable thing to 
remark how the elastic spirit and the sunny 
temper had, under grace, triumphed over even 
this malady, and trampled it under foot. 
How helpful she still was; how in her great 
chair, or creeping about the farm-house, she 
conquered the body, continued the mistress, 
the guiding spirit, the strength and sweetness 
of the dwelling, until her family half forgot 
that she wasa stricken woman. The cap- 
tiousness, the waywardness, the cloud and 
the darkness, were for Anne Lauder’s sad- 
dened brow and shaken spirit. 

In the deep embrasure of the gable win- 
dow, piled up on its bunker, were some. old 
copies of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
afew well-used calf-skin volumes, Hector 
Boece’s History of Scotland, Livy and Virgil 
mingling their venerable and noble voices, 
their memories of imperial Rome and the 
rich plains of Lombardy, not unharmoniously 
with the rustie sounds of the Dean kitchen. 
In the other window stood Anne Lauder’s 
wheel, and on the sill was her huswife; but 
Anne herself was absent. Over the chimney 
corner, opposite his mother’s seat, hung va- 
rious portions of shining harness and. half- 
finished traps for vermin, and nets for ~birds 
—that was John Lauder’s place, occupied 
only when the daylight was done; and the 
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family gathered round the hearth. In the 
background one servant lass sat at her wheel, 
singing in an undertone the ditty of “Hunt- 
ing tower;” while the other, having con- 
cluded her scrubbing of the stone floor, 
ranged on the shelves the trenchers and 
mugs used at dinner. 

The clock struck four. 
looked up pleasantly. 

“ Make haste, bairns; make haste, Jean: 
the gudeman and John will be in presently. 
The sowing keeps them late; the more need 
that their four hours be ready served. Men- 
folk should never be trysted with disorder 
and delay.” 

Jean bustled forward, and proceeded to 
set plates and fry ham and boil eggs; and 
the gudewife counselled her that “the gude- 
man preferred his eggs hard, and Jock gave 
his vote for the bacon crisp.” 

A quick, restless foot crossed the threshold, 
and Anne Lauder stood in the room. She 
had a drooping chicken carried carefully in 
one hand, and in the other she held a few 
shoots of broom bursting into golden rods. 
She was a womanly girl of three-and-twenty, 
with a good and modest, not a pretty face; 
the hair was auburn, the complexion pale, 
the cheek-bones prominent ; there was some- 
thing thoughtful, considerate, self-forgetful in 
the ‘look, that yet was not contented, but 
careworn, abstracted, eager. She wore a 
dress only a little finer than that of the ser- 
vant girls: a petticoat of dark blended col- 
ors, a short gown of buff linen, her hair in- 
terwoven and bound with a riband—a becom- 
ing dress to Anne, as to other young women. 

She breught in a little wicker basket filled 
with feathers, and, depositing therein the 
ailing chicken, and covering it lightly, placed 
it within the fireside circle, saying, ed 
birdie, poor forsaken, shivering thing.” 

“Ts it one of Tappie’s birds?” inquired 
Mrs. Lauder; “ she’s aye been a poor bird- 
mother; I mana have thrawn her neck and 
put her in the pot over and over again, but 
for her beauty, the feckless thing, and she 
follows Jock’s foot like a dog.” 

“ What cock or hen, duck or goose, down 


Mrs. Lauder 





| 


| prayers. 
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Anne’s face flushed slightly. “ Mother, 
they’re just little thought of because they’re 
common; set them in flower-pots, ahd but 
ane for miles, and they would be wonders, 
I was up the den listening to thé blackbirds 
that I have heard ilka summer of my life 


-| without staying to take in their song any 


more than the birr of the wheel or the 
threshing mill. I fancy you will think that 
nonsense too; but, na, the very gowans are 
bonny ladies, it’s only us that are ill-looking 
and ill-doing under the sun.” And Anne 
turned her back; but the next moment her 
hand was, as if mechanically, smoothing her 
mother’s pillows, and taking Jean’s post she 
concluded the preparations for the sunset 
meal so quickly, that it did the eye good to 
see her. 

Mrs. Lauder’s sunken eye brightened, but 
she sighed too; her Aune had been as clever 
and dutiful and happy a girl as ever honored 
a mother’s training, or blessed a father’s 
roof: but by Anne, so simple, honest, and 
unimaginative, had been worked out one of 
those destinies that convert the milk of hu- 
man nature to gall. 

Anne Lapder, in her usefulness and her 
sheer goodness, had thought less of love and 
lovers than most maidens; perhaps looking 
up to Simon Lauder with the breadth, 
wealth, and gentleness of his cultivated 
powers, though rude herself, she would have 
been hard to please. But Anne had an ad- 
mirer, an ardent, desperately-earnest ad- 
orer, one of her brother John’s comrades, a 
handsome, hot-headed, wild young man, a 
yeoman, like the Lauders, but as unlike as 
possible to Anne. Anne had laughed at his 
excessive devotion, and paid little heed to his 
John Lauder had warned his sis- 
ter against what he, a grave, slow man, 
scorned as the mere froth of idle passion. 
Simon Lauder and his wife were shy of an 
imprudent match. The lover, treated coolly 
on all sides, goaded by disappointment and 
contempt, became more unsteady and reck- 
less in his habits and life, sinking rapidly in 
his career, until a year before, in a brawl 
over a shooting match, he “slew a young 


to the wee silly bantams, will not do that, | man to his hurt,” and flying from justice and 


mother ? ” observed Anne, listlessly. 


| flinging behind him a burning farewell of 


“ Bairn,” exclaimed Mrs. Lauder, in her mingled love and hate to Anne Lauder, he 
faint joking voice, “you earry these bits of | disappeared. Some said he flung himself 
broom as if they were posies—tilies, or gil-| from the nearest craig, and that his body 


liflowers ” 


might be found, the bones bleaching among 
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the dark stones, the hemlock, and the net- 
tles of the hollow below. Some, that he was 
pressed and had gone to sea, and would 
serve out his time before the mast, in a man- 
of-war, and never dare return to the north of 
Fife. Others held that he had enlisted un- 
der orders for America, and was now fight- 
ing, a private soldier in Captain Bruce’s regi- 
ment, with that portion of the British army 
engaged in the American wars. Dead or 
alive, he had disgraced his name, and by vice 
and. crime was an outlawed man, rejected and 
spurned alike by friend and kinsman. 

The catastrophe smote Anne Lauder’s 
gentle heart: many said she did not deserve 
blame ; loving voices urged her to peace, and 
screened her with indignant zeal from one 
hair of the head’s injury; though poor 
Jamie Herriot’s mother, and his brother and 
sisters, spoke hard words against her in their 
sore sorrow. Anne Lauder could not forget. 
She saw-Jamie Herriot before her in the 
frank foolish fondness of his first sueing ; 
she bade the boy begone; and she recalled 
the strange pang writven on the brow, the 
fixed reproach of the eye, the lowliness of 
the supplication. She saw him a man, with 
the fire of hell in his face and heart; or an 
unshrouded corpse, abandoned to the raven 
and the crow—and all innocent as she was 
of evil thought or deed in the matter Mer 
still heart melted; sympathies undreamed of 
before were ever yearning for utterance; a 
thousand mute voices spoke suddenly in her 
appalled ears; her whole nature was trans- 
figured; she turned against the friends to 
whom she had been so attached and submis- 
sive; in her secret soul she blamed them— 
her wise, mild father, her manful, laborious 
brother, her suffering, uncomplaining mother 
—as the authors of her misery. 

The watery sun had gone down, and fol- 
lowing on each other’s footsteps, Simon Laus 
der and his son entered their dwelling. They 
were both tall men, and both, though clad in 
the coarsest of hodden grey, possessed that 
nameless personal dignity with which the 
Hays of Luncarty may have bent to the 
yoke ; but the father vindicated his superior 
training by an air of higher breeding than 
that borne by his descendant. A massive, 
tranquil, sagacious face was Simon Lauder’s 
when he removed the bonnet, below which 
his hair was now grizzed and scanty; and 
there was an ease in his movements and a 
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natural courtesy in his homely address such 
as might have distinguished any squire or 
laird in the land. 

John Lauder was heavy looking, but there 
was sense in his firm lip and steadfast eye. 
Because of the scarcity of laboring men— 
not yet recovered from the thinning of the 
late rebellion, drained as the country was by 
the present war, and by the fact that the 
times when great bubble schemes burst, were 
not very prosperous—and also in spite of or 
because of his father’s “wit,” John Lauder 
had to undergo an extraordinary amount of 
toil in order to preserve the family comfort 
and independence. So unfailing was John, 
so quiet, that unconsciously the family, his 
father even, depended upon his discretion 
and had confidence in his goodness, and 
threw upon him a burden under which his 
nature could not develop itself, or expand in 
hardy, lusty greenness, especially since An- 
ne’s misfortune. John Lauder had been an 
anxious fellow, careless of accomplishment 
or enjoyment, subdued and broken, if it had 
not been for the natural unavoidable clumsy 
force of his character and the depths of his 
principles. 

The Lauders were closely conformed to 
old Presbyterianism in its earnestness and 
fear of God; and Anne, before her life was 
blasted and hgr heart was wrung, had been - 
an example of humble reverence’ and loving 
docility ; if her faith failed her in the storm, 
it was a true faith nevertheless, and its per- 
fume hung about her still,—whispered, per- 
haps, of the day when what had given way 
on earth would be mended and perfected, if 
not here below, in yon pure heaven above. 

“How have you fared to-day, Mysie, my 
woman ?” inquired Simon Lauder, lovingly, 
as he sat down at the broad end. 

“ Real well, Simon; I had just two drows, 
and I’m as steady as a rock to-night;” and 
Mrs. Lauder extended her emaciated, tremu- 
lous arm. “Nay, John, dinna smile, I’m 
steady for me; I’m ne’er a ‘big, strong man 
like you. Thank you, Anne, thank you, my 
dear,—I’m near enough the table.” 

“ You ken you'll spill your cup, moth, or 
you'll gar John to hold it, and get nothing 
for himself; but if he likes, it’s all ane to 
me.” OE EE» 

“* Mysie, lass,” said Simon’ Lauder, medi- 
tatively, “I wish we could get word of some 
great physician to cure your disorder; John 
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and me would spend our substance -upon 
him, and work till we won more. I’m no so 
stiff yet, and John there, is an ox for 
strength. There was Master Cornelius 
Agrippa, lang syne,—and one Cardan; but I 
doubt he was a great rogue.” 

“T’ll have to do with no rogues after tak- 
ing up with you, Simon Lauder.” 

“And there was Harvey, a better man 
than either; but I know of no great name 
of this century in medicine, though in other 
things there have been Mansfield and Stair, 
Rodney and Clive, James Thomson and Al- 
lan Ramsay.” , 

“No physician could heal a ten years’ 
ague, Simon, lad,” observed Mrs, Lauder, 
meekly; “it is well that there’s a great 
Physician for the soul, both in this world 
and the next.” 

Simon Lauder bent his fine head reverently. 
Scotch philosophers were not yet linked with 
the sneers and the scepticism of Hume. 

The meal went on in silence until John 
Lauder looked suddenly up, with a beam of 
pride and pleasure in his blue eye,—“ Father, 
I forgot. Whatwas in my head? Colonel 
Beresford is to take our colt, and give you 
your own price.” 

Simon Lauder laid down his knife and 
fork in honest triumph. “Our colt bought 
as a charger for his Lordship! reared by 
ourselves! the foal of my mare Jess! John, 
lad, we may hold up our heads.” 

“ The colt,” Mrs. Lauder exclaimed, “ to 
go so far, and be so promoted!” 

“John’s colt—that he fed on bits of our 
bannocks many a day—to smell powder and 
run to battle! Jean, Lizzy, the colt’s to 
gang to his Lordship, and the Countess will 
be fancying our calves next!” exclaimed 
Anne, with animation; but the generous 
exultation which would formerly have lasted 
for days in their uneventful life, died out as 
she spoke ; and John knew, as he cast down 
his eyes in replying to his father’s next ques- 
tion, that Anne’s lip was again quivering, 
and her bleeding heart swelling afresh against 
him in undying contest. 

“Where did the Colonel look save here, 
John?” 

“He was over Kinneil, Logiebutts, and 
Woodmill,” John said, in a low voice. 
Simon Lauder was pushing back his chair. 

“Tken not about the calves, but there’s 
the sheep, John, the sheep ; so much clothing 





needed for the troops: and Colonel Beres- 
ford telled me that Hope of Pinkie has 
found mines of diamonds, black diamonds, 
Mysie, seams of burning coal, across the 
water ; and I’ve been thinking that there may 
be coal, or lead, or silver, and gold itself far 
down beneath the green brows of our Lo- 
monds, if the laird would but dig; aye, 
there’s wealth in the world that no miser 
could count; Dominus providebit.” And 
Simon took up his magazine, and read how 
the author Junius was electrifying London, 
and Beckford the Mayor counselling the 
King. 

John Lauder appropriated his appointed 
seat, and while the young women, clearing 
the board, began to bake and to spin, he 
conversed at intervals with his mother, tell- 
ing the day’s news,—what acres he had 
sown, what peats were to be cut next day, 
where he had chosen her flax field, how he 
had met Katie Fleming on her way to the 
Kinross preachings and bidden her come for 
her dole, how Roger Arnot was bent upon 
getting to Edinburgh or to Glasgow to show 
his model to some machinery man; while 
Mrs. Lauder, with lpng pauses, knitted her 
grey hose and bent to him her ear. Anne 
span, and looked not at the flaxen thread, but 
saw what wrecks on the stormy sea, what hiss- 
ing bulletts and flashing swords, and ghastly 
heaps of wounded men, what savage Indians 
with scalps and tomahawks,—or what still 
end terrible object half covered with the 
long grass, a rag showing here and there 
among the untrodden vegetation in the cairn 
where the sun never shone, beneath the over- 
hanging crags of the Lomonds. 

In the quiet household, quieter now than 
it was wont, where the servant lassies ex- 
changed their occasional gossip in an under- 
tone, that they might not disturb the master 
at his everlasting book, the sound from the 
adjoining yard and out-houses, the bark of 
the watch-dog at a passing step, the stamp- 
ing of the horses in their stable, the occa- 
sional low of a greedy cow who had eaten 
her allowance of hay and looked for more, 
the shrill cackle of a hen pushed by a quarrel- 
some neighbor on her crowded beam or 
dreading a prowling rat among her youthful 
brood, the bleat of the lambs to their 
mothers, the very laugh of the herd-boy as 
he hoaxed Saunders the full-grown plough- 
man at his own fireside, and the scolding of 
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Saunders wild wife—were perceptible and 
familiar sounds. @At last the clock struck 
eight, the servant girls got out their pitchers 
with right good will. Anne Lauder rose 
wearily, John took his cap to preside over 
the horse suppering, and Simon Lauder and 
his wife sat alone by their bright hearth. 

Again the household gathered together, 
the big ha’ Bible was open before the master, 
his dependents were decently devout, wait- 
ing upon the nightly exercise, and to his 
prayer he was adging a pathetic cry for all 
in mental straits which had its application 
only in the private knowledge and the tender 
sympathy that pervaded the members of the 
family group. 

CHAPTER IlI-—-THE VOYAGE. 


Tuk Dutch lugger was rolling in the 
Channel, its clumsy sails were set, its deck 
was spotless, the captain and sailors, in their 
shirts and wide trousers, were giving and 
executing orders with all coolness, irrespec- 
tive of a young girl who sat close to the bow 
and gazed across the s@imding waters; she 
had seen her last of the towers of Rouen, 
and of the cold, pale, spirit-worn face of 
Mére Ursule; before her lay a new world, 
and the fearless, eager, girlish countenance 
was all lit up at the prospect; though the 
rough tread of the sailors, the hard fare, the 
rocking ship, the roaring waves were very 
different from the peaceful, orderly cells of 
St. Anna, the hall where the sisters worked, 
and the garden where they gathered their 
beans and salads, andy pulled the amaranth 
for their chaplets when the roses and jessa- 
mine, and even the late chrysanthemums, 
were withered and gone. Sometimes the 
strangeness and loneliness made the young 
heart sink; but beyond this passage and this 
tossed ship were home-and father, rank and 
honor, such as the proud spirit had known 
like a dim and distant dream, and craved 
with the fervor of first ambition. 

Janet had changed her convent dress, and 
wore a cloth riding-habit and beaver hat. 
She spoke to the captain in English; he had 
addressed her in that language as if she 
ought to be acquainted with it, and she had 
known it in a degree, and wished anxiously 
to renew the long intermitted practice. 

The captain did not heed her much; he 
was a stout, stiff man, occupied with smoking 
his pipe, and doing his duty, and if he felt 
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any anxiety it was for damage or danger to 
the valuable cargo of smuggled silk "and 
brandy beneath the walnuts and filberts dis- 
posed on the surface. 

“ Have you made one such voyage before ?” 
she asked him as the cordage rattled and the 
planks creaked. 

“ Ja, ja, a thousand,” he answered briefly, 
passing on. 

The girl drew herself up; she was treated 
with little ceremony ; but she was quick, and 
sensible that it was but a sailor’s bluntness ; 
he was only a Dutch skipper; she waited till 
he crossed her path again. 

“ Have you often voyagers ? ” she inquired. 

“No, the less the better, they are not all 
so brave as ma’mselle,” he added, softening 
a little, for the Dutch captain, although 
matter-of-fact and taciturn, had a Frau and 
a Téchterlein at home; “but once I ran 
across with three Schottlander’ who gave 
little trouble; they lay in the hold all the 
days; if the frigate had marked us, they 
would have paid their passage with their 
heads, alle witter, the last time that I met 
one of them, he was very meagre, and his 
clothes they were worn; he begged me, yes, 
the Scotch hauptmann, for the loan of one 
thaler.” 

“ Have we far to journey on the land in 
order to reach my father ? ” 

“No; my orders are to take m’amselle to 
the port, and the house is near by.” 

“And how great is the distance to Strath- 
more ?” 

“ Strathmore? I cannot tell; I go to Leith 
or Berwick ; I know no more ports.” 

Janet could get no intelligible information, 
she was left entirely to her own imagination; . 
and the darkening night and the sough of 
the wind did not blanch her cheek or dim 
her eye, She watched the flakes of moon- 
light on the crested waves, and went below 
into the captain’s cabin, vacated for her use. 
She was not sick, but St. Anna’s cells were 
spacious in comparison with this dormitory, 
and she—a girl brought up behind the grille 
—was the only woman among haif-a-dozen 
strange men, on board ship, in the darkness, 
upon a stormy sea. 

‘It was very hot and close; Janet could not 
sleep, but she never wished herself back at 
Rouen, teasing Sceur Thérése, who was ever 
cross; watching her contention with Sceur 
Cecile, who could have ruled a kingdom and 
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was a repressed whirlwind; helping Sceur 
Mafie, who was always busy and always 
merry; screening Sceur Elizabeth, who slept 
half her time in spite of orisons, chants, and 
masses ; laughing and playing with Charlotte, 
Amalie, and the little ones. She wondered 
if her father was like Pere Joseph; if there 
were velvet hangings and carpets in the 
rooms of Glammiss, as rich as their altar- 
cloth; Nannette had said there was nothing 
in France like them—the cabinets and mir- 
‘rors, the pictures, the gold and silver plate ; 
“but better than these, Janet would see where 
Elizabeth More had left her footprints; 
where the witch Countess had muttered her 
incantations, brewed her caldrons, and pierced 
with pin-pricks the waxen image of an 
anointed king, and, alas the day! quitted the 
green valley, the lordly chambers for the 
stake and faggots—the fiery way to the spirit 
land. 

Would Nannette wonder? Nannette had 
been cross, and had forgotten that Janet was 
her mistress’ daughter ; but Janet would be 
glad to see old Nannette, the only face in 
Scotland, not excepting her father’s, that she 
had ever seen. She tried to recal her 


mother; the beautiful lofty lady, in her 


sweeping brocade, whom she had visited 
rarely and with awe, who had regarded her 
sadly and caressed her by compulsion, spar- 
ingly—as if she too thought human affec- 
tion an infirmity and sin—whom she had last 
beheld clasping the crucifix in her thin hands, 
her features pinched with the sharpness of 
death. Why was she so miserable, so soli- 
tary in exile? Why did she repel her only 
child ? 

Janet would not think of it; she would 
reckon over her cousins, she had drawn their 
names from Nannette, and chronicled them 
fast in her memory,—the young Duke of 
Hamilton, the children of the Earls of Gal- 
loway and Dundonald: would they receive 
her, welcome her, love her as Amalie and 
Charlotte had loved her? Ah, yes! she 
would make them love her; she would re- 
member the Lord’s lessons, and be humble, 
patient, and obliging: she had only been 
proud because in St. Anna’s they did not 
know her; they could not tell to what she 
was entitled. 

On which of Janet’s gallant cousins would 
she bestow the lands and chateau of Strath- 





more? Ah! on the poorest andthe proud- 


est, as she had been; shy and self-distrustful 
perhaps when he appeared” haughtiest. She 
would no longer be the heiress; he should 
have name and power and all; they would 
visit St. Anna’s together, and gift her shrine 
richly. 

The morning dawned on the grey sea, and 
again Janet sat in the prow, gazing intently 
in the direction whence land should arise; 
before night she would have landed in Scot- 
land and beheld her fathg. At last, at last! 
They had been driven out of their course, 
but they were entering the Frith of Forth. 
They had passed the spires and domes of St. 
Andrews, where Beaton suffered — yonder 
was the wild rock, the Bass, the sea-mews 
screaming where martyrs sang—Berwick Law, 
and an English frigate riding at anchor, wait- 
ing subsidies—the Douglas hold of Tantallan 
—the smoke. of Edinburgh, the capital, the 
royal Scottish capital, where Mary Stewart 
had reigned in turbulence and sorrow, and 
all the accounts of whom Janet had devoured 
with such avidity’ And there arose the 
steep Scottish hills which she waited to greet. 
There was none to point out the guardian 
Lion, ever watching the Castle keep crown- 
ing its rock; but passing green Inch Keith, 
like Inch Colm, fit islet for priory or nunnery 
to our Lady or her saints—more human resi- 
dence than drear St. Kilda, lashed by the 
surf of the Atlantic—the captain touched his 
cap with more regard, in compliment, though 
she knew it not, to her courage and her 
silence, and bade hegsee the pier and the 
shipping of Leith amid the confused wilder- 
ness of building. 

The May day was cloudy and squally, the 
afternoon light was cold and chill, and Janet's 
heart throbbed painfully. Nearer and nearer 
they drew to the sandy shore, lined with 
mingled masts and houses, 

The land was a grant from the ill-fated 
Logans of Restalrig. From one of these 
timber-yards was launched, in 1511, “ Ane 
varie monstrous great ship, called the Micheal, 
that waisted all the woode’s in Fyfe except 
Falkland wood, besides the timber that came 
out of Norway.” Here Hertford plundered 
and burnt; these green links could scarce 
contain the corpses with which the plague 
strewed them. 

A pilot had boarded them; they were 
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speeding gip with the tide, already in a laby- 
rinth of bustle and noise. The sailors and 
ship carpenters, the stout fish-wives (who 
reminded her somewhat of the Norman 
- market-women), the carters, the porters, 
were vociferating in her native tongue, but it 
sounded uncputh and dissonant in the girl’s 
longing ears. She was bewildered and giddy 
when they lay-to against the pier in a vacant 
birth, stopping with a shock. The Dutch 
captain had to take hold of her arm and 
apprise her with a grave smile, that the man 
stepping upon the plank thrown out from 
the shore was ma’mselle’s father, Master 
George Forbes. 

Janet shook like a leaf, but by a great 
effort she lifted her eyes: there stood a man 
of massive frame and regular but phlegmatic 
features, in the green hunting-coat, and yellow 
buckskin of a country gentleman. He ad- 
vanced first to the skipper. 

“So, captain, you have brought my goods. 
Here, take your promised freight; I’m 
bound to you for your carriage of kittle 
ware.” ' 

The captain bowed a little bow, and 
looked as if he had nothing more to do with 
the pair. 

“Janet, you are welcome, lass; but I have 

little time to spare;” he looked at her for 
one moment steadily, and then averted his 
eyes: he neither needed nor desired linger- 
ing recognition. “Get out your baggage, 
and be ready to march.” 
. He was as cool as if they had been as well 
acquainted as otherefathers and daughters ; 
as if their first meeting was not cursed with 
memories. 

He was a fine-looking man, with a grand 
air. He might have been a soldier, or, what 
the Countess had him nominated in the mock 
creation of St. Germain, Master of the Horse 
to James VIII. ; but his tone, and the touch 
to her hand and cheek, seemed cold and 
harsh to the impulsive French girl. For 
the first time a heavy shadow of doubt and 
dismay fell upon her splendid visions. 

But she tucked up her skirts and claimed 
her mails, great leathern trunks surmounted 
by an S. and a coronet, though they were 
but half full of the remnants of ancestral 
finery—the petticoats and mantles, the hoods 
and frills, the ruby necklace #hd the diamond 
buckles. that had once shone in a Court—so 
cherished and hoarded. 
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George Forbes gave a glance at the extent 
of Janet’s treasures, tucked her hand under 
his arm, threw a word over his shoulder to a 
sailor.to bring up the rear with the traps, 
and strode on shore with his daughter. 
They entered into the clamor and confusion 
of the quay, and it closed upon them. 
George Forbes neither looked to the right 
hand nor to the left, neither paused. Janet 
was borne along, overwhelmed, until they 
turned into a dark, narrow, crowded thor- 
oughfare, the Tolbooth-wynd, and stopped 
before a tall old black-browed house, with 
arms carved above the doorway. 

“So, we have arrived, Janet,” said George 
Forbes mounting a steep outer stair, and 
again looking at the girl who was so like 
the proud madam who would make him a 
gentleman. 

“It is an auberge,” said Janet to herself, 
as he rasped the pin, while she fought against 
swift and horrible fancies of robbery and 
murder, with which this sombre tenement 
seemed consistent. 

It had many inmates, however, congregat- 
ing on its f..”, and at its doors and win- 
dows. Surely.some one would help her if 
she shrieked murder! The door was opened 
by a yellow-haired woman of thirty, dressed 
like the farmer’s daughter of the Dean, save 
that she wore a dingy cap, the token of her 
matronly rank, and that the rest of her dress 
—the cakmanco petticoat, the striped jacket 
and kerchief, the wide-checked cotton apron 
—were soiled and slovenly. At her skirts 
were three small children, whose scanty rai- 
ment suffered a daily immersion in the gut- 
ter. Their faces were unwashed, their lint- 
white hair uncombed, and contrasting strongly 
with their bronzed and smutched peeping 
faces; in the remote background was a 
routed-looking servant girl, with scarcely 
ampler drapery than the house urchins. 

The moment the mother’s eyes fell on the 
arrival she smoothed the furrows between her 
close-set eyes. 

“ Effie,” said George Forbes, “I bring you 
my daughter Janet.” 

_ “Eh, Iam glad to see Janet, glad to see 
you, lass,” she exclaimed, in a tone of wheed- 
ling blandishment, putting her hands on 
Janet’s shoulders, and drawing her across 
the threshold into the dark, dirty kitchen, 
where her day’s housewifery was not half 
accomplished: where porridge and kail pots, 
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jugs and trenchers, torn loaves of bread 
children’s self-invented playthings, gaudy 
ribands, wooden chairs, half-open press beds, 
were mingled in the most dire confusion with 
whips, spurs, martingales, and riding-boots. 
Janet resisted the attempt to lead her into 
the mean and disorderly chamber so offensive 
to her eye. 

“ Who are you?” she asked her hostess, 
with the old abruptness which had so dis- 
turbed the unworldly prioress of St. Anna— 
a flame beginning to glow in her eyeand on 
her cheek. 

“Who am I?” exclaimed the woman in 
her coaxing, honeyed accents, “wha suld I 
be, but Effie Watson, George Forbes’s wife, 
and your ain loving gudemother.” 

“It’s a lie!” cried the poor girl, fiercely ; 
“my mother, a noble lady, lies in holy earth 
in the kingdom of France, and this villainous 
town, this miserable house, is not Glammis or 
Strathmore. 

Effie began to whimper and to raise her 
apron to her eyes; George Forbes leant 
against the table, his arms crossed. “ I'll 
tell you what, my fine daughter, once for all,” 
he said, “have done with this folly; you 
mind me more than is safe of the mother 
that bore you—that noble lady in holy earth 
in the kingdom of France—that wedded me, 
and scorned me; but, by Heaven, I paid her 
scorn for scorn! Are you such an idiot as 
to believe, or what designing loon has de- 
ceived you, that the Earl, with his high head 
and his blue blood, had the will, if he had 
the power, to resign his grand barony to me, 
his wanton gude-sister’s low-born man? 
Curse the whole race, away with them! But 
I’m willing to support my eldest bairn with 
the rest; so lay aside your silly, flaunting 
finery and devil’s delusions, and work like 
an honest woman, and do Effie’s will, and 
there shall be no more of this, nor any odds 
between you and the callants; but you shall 
share bite and sup, and sit at the ingle neuk 
as long as you will.” 

Though he became more calm as he ended, 
Janet cowered at the raised arm and the fu- 
rious oath; her desperation leaping up, fell 
before the man’s dour wrath and revenge: 
and she sank down on the nearest settle— 
a curious figure in that place—her skirts 
drooping around her, her feathered hat 
weighing down the head that had borne it 
so lightly, in dull, dead despair. 





CHAPTER IV.—THE TOLBOOTH-WYND. 

GEORGE ForBEs was moody and morose, 
even to cruelty, but originally neither mean 
nor unjust. In service he had been faithful 
and zealous; nay, he had warned the wilful 
and impassioned countess of the probable 
consequences of her rash step.» Though the 
future strife had run equally high between 
the unhappy couple, still after long separa- 
tion and death had severed the luckless tie 
that bound them, his conscience testified to 
him of the unknown daughter, the fruit of 
their union. He was willing to perform, 
however late, a parent’s part by the orphan, 
for whom her mother—lavish and wasteful 
cut off with short warning—had not pro- 
vided, and who had grown to woman’s es- 
tate, and was subsisting mainly on the char- 
ity of the religious house in Rouen, where 
she had been placed a pensionnaire. 

George Forbes was incapable of compre- 
hending how futile or how fatal his effort in 
her behalf might prove; he had half forgot- 
ten, as he had always despised—like a stoic 
according to some, like a brute to others— 
the comforts and luxuries, the gewgaws and 
glitter, the elegance and dignity, the inex- 
pressible refinements of his wretched exalta- 
tion at Strathmore. The contempt of the class 
into which he was temporarily elevated, 
gnawing into a stolid but stern character, had 
far more than counterbalanced these exag- 
gerated advantages ; and, in his own eyes, he 
was now a much more respectable, as he was 
certainly an infinitely happier man, keeper of 
livery stables in Leith, than he had been as 
master of the stately castle of Glammis. 
He had kill in horses, was a daring rider, 
and altogether rather a prosperous man in 
his station, though Effie Watson was at once 
too niggardly and too lazy to manage his 
means to any satisfactory result. 

George Forbes was indifferent on the mat- 
ter so long as his meals were sufficiently 
punctual, and his lightest ‘word a law. He 
had a contempt for all womankid, not ex- 
cepting Effie; but Effie was his wife, under 
his protection and care—and for her yellow 
hair and former lily skin, and her unqualified 
submission, his choice; while Lady Strath- 
more had wooed and wedded him, and 
driven him rough-shod over a wild road. 
He meant that Janet should be as well off 
as the other free, thoughtless, but tightly- 
held, and frequenily hard-worked girls in the 
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Wynd, the daughters of its skippers and 
store-keepers. He did not foresee the igno- 
rance and the foreign rearing that had ut- 
terly misled Janet as to his circumstances, 
and which, her eyes being opened, rendered 
them abhorrent to her. He was inclined for 
Janet’s own sake, to support Effie’s authority 
in every thing. Not that Effie openly com- 
plained, she was a narrow-minded, jealous- 
tempered woman, cowardly and cunning ; 
but her feebleness of nature might have ren- 
dered her malice petty, had it not been for 
Janet’s susceptibility to her influence, and 
the peculiar circumstances that had crushed 
the girl, and might render any incessant, 
small warfare of hint and sneer the addi- 
tional drops that brimmed over her cup. 

Where were all Janet’s visions now? 
How did her high spirit sustain the reverse 
to which she was called? For the great 
valley, and its waving woods, and green pas- 
tures, and heather-clad boundaries—the 
trading town of Leith, in the filth of the last 
century; for her mother’s halls and towers, 
with their traditional glories, and their re- 
corded and too well-remembered graces— 
the crowded, squalid, rude habitation of a 
horse-breaker, wherein she was an alien and 
an intruder. She had been fain to come to 
Scotland—she had borne the voyage so gal- 
lantly—and for this! 

Her father was terrible to Janet Forbes. 
She recognized the fascination that had be- 
witched her mother; but it affected her dif- 
ferently. His loud voice, his sullen manner, 
his severity, even to his favored, younger 
children, terrified her. When she had 
thought him a noble, Scotch gentleman, she 
had resented his desertion ; but she had en- 
tertained some natural affection for him, and 
this she had fanned lately into a flickering 
but bright blaze. Now, there was nothing in 
her mind, concerning him but aversion and 
fear. For Effie Watson, his wife, whose 
guile she would have loathed in another— 
she was nothing to her—nor were the tat- 
tered heathen imps of children, so different 
from the little ones who wore white surplices, 
tuned their infant voices, and folded their 
baby hands at St. Anna’s—she would have 
stared at them in amazement, had her heart 
not been sick. 

Poor fanciful, passionate Janet! she was 
indeed dashed down by the tempest, and 
laid low with the ground. She sat day after 
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day, white, shrinking, and gloomy, in the re- 
motest corner of the kitchen—a marvel to 
the uncongenial world around her, and to 
herself no less—while Effie dawdled here 
and there, gossiped with her long-tongued 
neighbors, or pinched. and slapped the 
screaming children, and gave even the ser- 
vant lass, Maillie, “her paiks.” Effii@ did 
not seek the assistance which Janet was so 
unfit to ‘render and which would otherwise 
have been coveted; because she was distrust- 
ful of interference with her own foolish plans 
and s” cessions of blunders; and, knowing 
her lL. and’s inveterate prejudices and 
doggea will, she was bent upon keeping 
Janet in the background; and not “ raising 
astick to break her own head,” by permitting 
Janet to become necessary to her father. 
Janet had no idea of baulking her; she 
hoped for nothing—poor, ill-regulated heart! 
—but death: only in two instances did she 
oppose her step-mother’s insinuated power. 

Janet was brought up in the Protestant 
faith, both parents professing it, until her 
mother was in the immediate presence of 
death. The underhand example and author- 
ity of the Priory had not overthrown Janet’s 
creed. She had sufficient ability to make 
herself acquainted with the grounds of dif- 
ference between the churches, and the com- 
mon foundation on which they rested; and 
she continued to cling to her own with the 
same secret tenacity with which she pined 
for Scotland, and the realization of Nannette’s 
pictures of the houses of Cochrane and Lyon. 
Ah! the thistle had pierced the hand of the 
poor lady between the laurel wreaths (when 
did laurels ever bring other than sorrow to 
women ?), in the person of her luckless young 
ally ; and never had Lyon more need to lend 
to Cochrane his motto, and to subjein to 
“ Virtute et labore,” “In te, Domine, 
speravi.” 

Nevertheless, Janet wore an ebony cross 
on her bosom, and in“the wreck of all her 
earthly hopes she looked fondly and pitifully 
on the parting gift of Mére Ursule. Effie, 
like most lax performers, was rigidly ortho- 
dox in profession; she was scandalized at 
this idolatrous sign. What would good Mr. 
Ross think if he knew it within her doors? 
She raised an outcry aga‘ust the abomination, 
and called upon Janet to cast it aside as pol- 
lution. But Janet stood at bay; she clasped 
her crucifix, and opening her large eyes, re- 
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fused, in“an indignant outburst of French, 
an unknown tongue to Effie, and almost as 
suspicious as the original object of discord, 
to relinquish her relic. George Forbes was 
appealed to, but after listening to a few of 
Effie’s querulous sentences he turned on his 
heel; here she could gain no victory: in his 
opigion Janet was a fool to cherish a slip of 
wood; but Effie was alsoa fool to make 
“words” on so idle a matter. His impassi- 
bility was proof against fanaticism. 

The other act of rebellion was Janet’s de- 
clining, by most uncompromising speech and 
gesture, to adopt such a dress a Effie’s. She 
had a threadbare black velvet dress in her 
mother’s wardrobe, and this she assumed as 
most befitting her sad fortunes; and with her 
dark hair turned back and wreathed like a 
coronet, she had something of the look of a 
queen even in her wretched surroundings. 
George Forbes was not sufficiently observant 
to note the discrepancy; or his eye soon 
grew accustomed.to it: Effie, so lately foiled, 
was too wary to venture on another direct at- 
tack to compass her end; but be sure Janet 
did not lose an enemy by her resistance, and 
her melancholy dignity. 

For one whole month, while May was 
merging into June, Janet sat a dumb, mo- 
tionless, Vandyke-like statue, queer and pa- 
thetic, in her littered, noisy, and ill-flavored 
prison: but flesh and blood could do no 


more; she came one day, with a fragment of} 


spider-like lace hanging over her slender 
fingers, to Effie, peeling potatoes and rocking 
the cradle. 

“I worked so in France,” she said; “ Eng- 
lish ladies came and bought ; I work again 
and give it to you, and you sell it, you know 
the people, and you keep the money.” 

“O! very well, Jenny; I'll be blithe tosee 
you commence, for to my mind you must be 
bursting, keeping your hands over each 
other; and I may find customers, for I’m 
well kent, and no that ill-liked; there is the 
Provost’s lady; and Miss Christy Cranstoun,. 
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to possess a mutch of that delicate manufac- 
ture which her woman’s eye convinced her a 
duchess might have owned. Miss Christy 
Cranstoun washed her ruffles with her own 
hands in her sweet pot, but her roses and 
scallops and fairy tracery were nothing to the 
intricate work mancuvred by these small 
bobbins and dexterous hands. From that 
time Janet labored continuously, sometimes 
at lace, sometimes at silk embroidery, which 
Effie disposed of, through her own superior 
acquaintances, or those of her niece, unscru- 
pulously retaining the profits. The whole- 
some effect of labor soon became apparent 
even in this untoward case; the whiteness 
passed from Janet’s cheek, the fixedness from 
her eye. When people ceased to make her 
a gazing-stock, she carried her work to the 
stair-head—similar resorts were popular 
down the whole line of the street-—and would 
gaze curiously on the traffic and huckstering 
and frequent commotion below. Passers-by 
glancing up were startled by the apparition 
of the quaint and rich dress, the novel and 
peculiar bloom of the young worker, the ap- 
plication, or idle speculation of her attitude, 
But spectators were not so impressed as they 
would have been at a later and smoother 
period; for these days engulfed most men in 
their own affairs, or presented to them many 
a singular inconsistency and broad contrast. 
Sometimes Janet chanted to herself her 
Latin hymns, sometimes she signalled to her 
little brothers, and strove to establish an in- 
termediate language, something between her 
halting English and their lisping Scotch— 
for Janet had, with natural instinctive good- 
ness, paassed the gulf between herself and 
the little ones, and tried to make them her 
friends ; and though they struggled from her 
hold, dabbled her hands and her gown, en- 
tangled her thread, shouted at her, charged 
her with sticks and stones, and resisted furi- 
ously when she went so far as to try to wash 
their encrusted skins, they yet laughed at 
| her droll gestures and looks, and hid behind 











up in Edinburgh, that my niece serves; and | her, and once or twice fell asleep against her 
/knee. Then, the engrained faces were no 


Lady Semple in the same close; and it is a 
fine lady-work, and will not fyle your fingers longer ugly, and the vagabond habits were 
like sic jobs as mine. Sirs, wives and moth- | forgotten, and—like an anchor to a founder- 
ers are ill off now-a-days ;—lie still, wee| ing ship, or a rope to a drowning man—this 
Geordie, ye little deil, wili you never wink an | pliability of the poor human heart vindicated 
ee?” abjured Effie, burning with envy at' itself, extending a saving interest to Janet, 
Janet’s pretensions; but, in spite of herself,| that her smarting heart might soften, her 
controlled by the girl’s manner, and itching | isolated, famished mind find meat and drink. 
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Janet had but a nominal, unavoidable inter- 
course with Effie, and almost none at all with 
her father, who was little at home, and to- 
tally disinclined to win a silent, downcast 
girl into words and smiles. From the friends 

nd acquaintances of the house she was 
equally apart. There were not many visitors 
at George Forbes’ house in the Tolbooth- 
wynd. Effie had her relatives and her cro- 
nies with whom she quarrelled and was rec- 
onciled without a pause; these individuals 
came and ate her bread and drank her sack, 
mostly when George Forbes was absent, and 
they were not likely persons to affect that 
set-up play-actress Madam, George Forbes’ 
French daughter. George Forbes himself 
was a man of few friends, and he met his 
customers usually at his stables or at a tav- 
ern. The daily routine was rarely broken 
save by the Sabbath ‘and the kirk seat in St. 
Ninian’s. Effie worked and nursed her 


children, and had fits of darning and scour- 
ing, and a good deal of sly visiting ; George 
Forbes came in to his meals, and mused in 
his great chair, with the light of the lamp 
falling on his classic, iron face; and Janet 
Forbes worked in her corner, or retired to 


her little bed in the dark closet off the land- 
ing, which she shared with Maillie, a reckless, 
dumbfoundered, unlucky lass, whom she 
learnt to pity. 


CHAPTER V.—THE SOLDIER OF BUNKER’S 
HILL. 


THE July sun shone upon the Dean, the 
sky was blue above the twin Lomonds, and 
their shadows were strong and deep ; among 
_ the red bells of the heather, rose the crosses 
of white bed-straw, the spikes of the blue- 
and-pink milkwort, and far, far up, where 
hidden brooklets rendered the soil soft and 
mossy, telling of long past April showers and 
May mornings in the valley below, the pale 
stars of the primroses set meekly at the foot 
of the slender herb-willow. 

There were roses in the Dean garden, and 
red strawberries below their broad leaves; 
and John Lauder often leant in the evenings 
over the little wicket, though the blackbirds 
no longer sang in the den, and the burn had 
ceased to babble; but it was pleasant to look 
into the still, leafy recesses, and turn to the 
hills or the fields, and meet the air fresh 
from the heather or sweet from the hay and 
the blossoming beans, the air that hung over 
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the black Tolboooth-wynd of Leith, heavy 
with smoke, and vile with a thousand fer- 
menting impurities. In the summer heat, 
Mrs. Lauder shivered over her wide kitchen 
fire, and smiled on the healthy and strong. 
Simon Lauder laid down his scythe and bent 
over his page, and saw, in the dewy gloam- 
ing, Cincinnatus in his fields, and blue-eyed 
strong-limbed Cato among the husbandmen 
and homesteads of Tusculum. And with 
rapt face and unconscious feet, Anne worked 
for all, and heeded none, or fretted at them 
with sickly disgust—her body wasting, her 
heart-strings straining and cracking under 
Jamie Herriot’s sin and doom. So men and 
women have been beaten by dreams; have 
madly sung themselves to death, their last 
sob drawn in wild, wilful melody; have 
danced to death, their springing footfall stif- 
fening into the rigidity of a corpse; have 
died with eyes shining in mystic trances or 
ecstatic visions, or dark with great horror 
amid the street cries of common life, the 
near anguish of affection calling to them in 
vain. 

John Lauder went out to his work in the 
glorious summer morning, when the earth 
was glittering with millions of diamonds, and 
the sky was clear and light, and the teeming 
life of the world beginning to flutter and 
stir ; and saw a man standing in the den, half 
hidden by the trees, but seeming to watch 
the farm-house, whose chimney was already 
sending out its hospitable smoke, its house- 
dog shaking itself, its cock crowing loud and 
shrill. The indistinct lineaments and car- 
riage of the man were known to John Lau- 
der, and his heart gave a great bound—for 
that was a generation when men spoke un- 
doubtingly of the bar on Lady Besborough’s 
wrist, and of young Ardholm, who saw his 
own bloody and shrouded wraith days and 
weeks before his murder. As John gazed, 
the man emerged from his shelter, and the 
hair fell on John Lauder’s head, and the 
creeping of his flesh ceased ; for John recog- 
nized Allan Herriot, Jamie Herriot’s bro- 
ther, whom he had not encountered face to 
face, or stricken hands with, at kirk, market, 
or bridal, for many a month. He went down 
to meet him now, and the young men saluted 
each other gravely, but not with unfriendli- 
ness, and strolling into the den, sat down to- 
gether by mutual suggestion, on the ivy-clad 
trunk of’ an old tree torn up by a long past 
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storm, and bridging their path. They looked 
at the dark glossy leaves of the beech near- 
est them, at the bright-eyed squirrel darting 
along its branches, at the purple fox-glove, 
and the long, white dead men’s fingers’ 
standing up like time-posts among the yel- 
lowing ferns ; they talked of ordinary occur- 
rences—of their crops, their cattle, the news 
respecting their acquaintances, the last 
week’s sermon. At last John Lauder stood 
up, leaning upon his hoe, and steadily con- 
fronting his companion: “ Allan,” said he, 
“ if you Have come at last to seek satisfaction 
from me for Jamie’s charges, you must go as 
you came, for I will not fight, either with 
pistol or sword, or stick, or neive. I'll bear 
your ban, but there’s enough harm done up 
yonder, without our passions adding more. 
You may be spared at hame, I cannot, and 
what’s mair, I will not; for I hold that ven- 
geance is neither yours nor mine, or it might 
have descended long ere now; and that the 
auld mode of redding up quarrels was not 
the best—and Allan, I think you will not 
strike if I hold back my hand?” 

“ John Lauder,” said Allan Herriot, sadly, 
“T’m not like to heht this summer morning ; 
you speak in ignorance. I have sure word 
that'my brother Jamie was slain months syne 
across the Atlantic, in the bloody battle of 
Bunker’s Hill.” 

“God forgive him 
der, solemnly. 

“ Ay, John,” Allan continued, more eager- 
ly, and with. less constraint; “you mind 
Jamie—the frankest and freest, the hand- 
somest and kindest in the house, and the 
most favored—and now the sun is shining on 
the Lomond-hills, and the dean wood is wav- 
ing o’er you and me, and he will never 
plough, or ride, or whistle mair. We dare 
not name him where he lies, cauld and stiff 
among the heaps of friends and foes; and 
plundered, unburied dead, af a pert in the 
New World which we never saw or heard tell 
of till the word of this battle came to the 
King and Parliament in London.” 

“Man,” answered John, with simple seri- 
ousness, “ this branch was white and fragrant 
in May, and it will be black and bare in No- 
vember ; and this mossy stane, that has lain 
there for years, with one spurn of my foot I 
can bury it in the narrow channel of the 
burn, no more seen, no more trodden on, no 


!” exclaimed John Lau- 
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more wet with the dew and warmed with the 
sun—and I ween human life is sic like.” 

“T have heard, John, that Anne has rued 
her deed.” 

“T think, Allan Herriot, that my sister Anne 
has nothing to rue, If she did not care for 
Jamie, or mistrusted him when he sought 
her, she had a full right to her will and judg- 
ment; and if she had been as strong as she 
is mild, she might have been a blithe woman 
like my mother all her days. But, for as 
calm as she was, Anne was tender, and 
would have none punished, if she kenned or 
could help it—and: Jamie Herriot has been” 
able to break her heart.” 

“T have been sent for to meet the Sherri’, 
John: he has had a letter from Captain 
Bruce, deponing that on the field of Bun- 
ker’s Hill, among other men of his regiment 
that joined the great charge, there fell a 
brave soldier named James Ballingall. The 
captain himself saw him, when the battle was 
but begun, ere they thought of a defeat, 
lying with a bayonet stab in his breast and 
another in his thigh. Captain Bruce would 
have had him lifted to the rear, but he 
said, no, he wanted to gasp his last on the 
sod beneath the open sky; but he cried, that 
he had something to confess, if any ‘merciful 
man would but hear him make a clean breast 
there before he passed to the judgment seat 
of the Almighty, so the captain sent for the 
chaplain, and the chaplain wrote the rest. 
The dying soldier’s name was not Ballingall 
—you can guess, Johirf—but Herriot, and he 
was a native of the county of Fife, not far 
from the captain’s own estate, though by 
reason of the captain’s English upbringing. 
Jamie was a stranger to him. Jamie H 
riot had fled from Fife, we ken wherefore, 
John ; now he was a repentant man, and in- 
asmuch as the greatest sinner may return at 
the last hour, the English minister, bless him, 
comforted him, and he grew composed, like : 
a man who has a hope in his end—but he 
pleaded that justice should be satisfied, and 
his friends advised of his death—and he was 
urgent that word should be sent to a girl in 
Scotland, one Anne Lauder of the Dean, be- 
tween whom and him there had been love 
passages and a cross, but as he seemed to 
apprehend that she was now in tribulation 
regarding his fate, Jamie bade her forgive 
him,and take heart. for wretch as he was, 
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he had found an honorable death beyond his 
desert on the battle-field; he had caught a 
grip of the Savior’s cross, and, please God, 
he would meet her in heaven yet in peace 
and joy, So, John, I have delivered his last 
errand, and I wish you grace to bring it to 
her ears; and, Jad, our discord is ended and 
we part friends,”and the young men shook 
hands and separated as after a compact. 

John Lauder told the tale to his father 
when they wege hidden by the smoke of the 
burning whifs, and Simon Lauder spoke of 
God’s righteous retribution, and of the mercy 
that mingles with sacrifice, but never a word 
of pitiless, fnholy joy at his enemies’ destruc- 
tion. John whispered it to his mother in 
the cheerfulness of her chimney corner, and 
the bright eyes, bright with the fever in the 
blood, and the warm heart that no fever 
could by comparison cool, brimmed with 
moisture, and the weak voice vibrated like a 
chord of sweetest music—for the widow 
robbed of her son, and the young lad that 
might have been a gay bridegroom and a 
douce father, rushing red-handed to a violent 
death. 

Discordant to John Lauder seemed the 


jests of the farm-servants, the glow of the 
fireside, the gambols of his dogs, the very 
bubbling of the great pot that night ; he was 


glad to go to the door, and look up at the 
single pure star trembling in the! blue vault, 
and hearonly the flapping of the, bat’s wings 
and t t of the white owl from the barn 
eavés, He had promised to break the tid- 
ings to«Anne ; he had bidden them not send 
for the minister ; he did not fear the mission 

nd so natural was it for the very heads of 
‘We family to depend upon the son John, that 
* they deferred to his decision, and implicitly 
relied upon his fortitude. Simon was a man 
of wisdom and learning, but he was more 
versed in dead men’s lore than in women’s 
hearts, and he was growing old and was un- 
nerved and agitated; gentle, j joyous Mrs. 
Lauder might have pitifully dealt an inevita- 
ble wound, unscathed herself, and to the 
healing of another, but John would spare 
her all care and trouble. 

He hung about the yard and the house 
next day, inspecting and repairing pens, hal- 
ters, troughs, wheels, and ropes, tending the 
very vegetables in the garden, smoothing 
down every rough mound, and lopping off 
every unsightly branch; again and again he 
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sepeencieed Anne to wile her to climb the 
hill or to descend into the den, or bring 
water from the spout-well, or cut clover for 
her pet cow, or gather groundsel for her: 
—but Anne suspecting a secret inten 
and a wish for private converse, or from mere 
frowardness, perpetually negatived his pur- 
pose. At last he stood on the kitchen floor, 
at the usual dinner hour, Anne spinning at 
her wheel, hermother holding her knitting 
and gazing wistfully in his face, the servant 
lasses outside conveying the groats from the 
kiln, 

“ Mother,” he said, distinctly, “there’s been 
tidings of Jamie Herriot; he was slain lang 
syne in America.” 

Anne Lauder fell back against the wall as 
if she had been shot ; that doleful sound, long 
expected, had pierced the dull senses, and 
quivered to the bones and marrow. ° 

‘“T have been merciful to Anne, m Sg 
said John Lauder, wildly, as he raised her a 
“T have killed her on the spot.” os 

“ Whisht, whisht, my dear lad; carry her 
to her bed, and she wi! be well.” 

Well! no, not well, but not lifeless, not 
insensible ; and John Lauder repeated faith- 
fully to these gushes of breath, closed eyes 
and clasped hands, every syllable that’ had 
reached him—besought her, caressed@*her, 
prayed for her. But Anne lay for days, tak- 
ing food when they gave it, but with no fur- 
ther sign, until one night of soft summer . 
rain, she opened her eyes, and looked out — 
on her bed with its patched quilt, her little «° 
mirror on the wall, the old press with all the 
linen her own hands had spun, the lavender 
drying in the window, her mother propped 
up in her chair by her head. A motion, a 
melting came over the white face, “ Mother, 
you tending me that needs tending yoursell 
—that I was wont to tend;” she repeated, 
pathetically. 

“JT have tended you mony a time, Annie, 
and I’m blithe to be permitted to watch my 
bairn—blithe if I could but do her good.” 

“You aye do good, dear mother,” said 
Anne, vaguely. “ Mother, send for John.” 

“John is out about, my dear, spéaking 
to Will Carstairs, that’s just come from 
Kinross.” 

“ Mother, bid John come.” 

John was summoned, and bent over his 
sister. She smiled as she saw him—a smile 
like a moonbeam—and he was then for the 
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first time struck with her resemblance to 
their mother ; both faces wan and chastened, 
the one by fell disease, the other by the 
spirit’s throes. Anne put her arms round 
his neck. 

“My dear brother John,” she said, “I’ve 
been dreaming how you carried me in your 
arms—mec, a wee lassie, to seek for birds’ 
nests in the den—like an only brother and 
sister as we were. And do you mind of our 
dog ‘ Keep,’ and how we fed him daily with 
our porridge, and how we hid ourselves and 
grat together when he died on the door- 
stane—a blind, stiff old hound? And now, 
John, you will go, and my mother will help 
me to rise; and I will come ben and set the 
supper, end see that my father’s ale is toasted, 
and my mother’s white wine whey made; 
and I will boil sowens for you and for me.” 

_ “But you have been ill my lamb; you 
maun weit t.ll you are strong,” interposed 
her mother, anxiously. Anne looked in her 
mother’s face. 
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“Tam dizzy, mother, but oh! let me try. 
We'll forget that I was ill; we'll forget and 
forgive what’s washed out, and we will never, 
never speak of it again, or vex each other 
more ;—but let me serve you this night, or I 
will dee.” 

So Anne rose and ministered unto them, 
unsteadily and fitfully for these first July 
days, but always more consciously and con- 
tentedly, more in her right mipd, uatil they 
thought that it was their own Anne Lauder 
restored to the Dean—almost as if Jamie 
Herriot had been spared to come back from 
the wars a changed man, and had wedded 
Anne Lauder and settled close to the Dean, 
and sent her every day to greet and to glad- 
den her old friends. Only there was some- 
thing on Anne Lauder’s brow and about her 
guileless mouth that when she was happiest 
would make the hearts that loved her yearn, 
and the eyes that looked on her dim, but not 
with sorrow—with a joy that was so pure, it 





was almost pain. 





Tue Letters or A BetrotuEp.—We laugh 
at the ‘‘ Polite Letter-writers ” of a former age; 
et they were something at all events to the 
indite® of a less schoolly-educated generation, 
who had nothing to work upon. They em- 
braced most of the prosaic occurrences of life. 
We do not remember whether they contained a 


life in my ears for the step that is to bring it to 
me. And it Coes not come;—a passionate 
despair overwhelms me, and I feel as if it never 
| never can come now, and as if I could not sup- 
|port a renewal of this suffering for another 
| twenty-four hours. 


| « And I can do nothing! there is the terrible 


lady’s acceptance of a proposal; we are quite | part. It is this forced inaction that;wears me 
sure they did not extend through the varying | so frightfully ; another day’s hope gome; and 
incidents of a “long engagement,” with the | what is there for it? just to sit down saying, 
lover’s absence, the betrothed’s tour to Paris, |‘ Wait, perhaps to-morrow may bring a letter, 
many little incidents and numerous fancies, till | perhaps the day after, ory a week, perha 
the last epistle previous to the ceremony— never! but there is nothing you can do; so 
“The thouzht grows frightful, ’tis so wildly |down and wait!’ Frank, is it your fault, thi 
dear.” We are quite certain that none of the | suffering I endure? If it be in any deg 
old epistolary correspondence directories had | whatsoever, for God’s sake do not again subje 
the elegant literature of this volume, or its fem- | me to it, for the burden is greater than I can 
inine grace and animation of style and senti-| bear. Is it your misfortune? are you ill? No 
ment, with an earnest glow of feeling, whose | answer, no answer! nothing but a stony silence 
exhibition in aringle young woman would have | mocking me.”’—Spectator. 

caused our grandmothers to put their fans 
before their faces. Whether it is quite so safe 
a guide to follow as those more practical pro- 
ductions, we cannot tell; though it is ever so 


much better to read. Would this outpouring | for £91, The remaining volumes of the work 
on some hitch in the correspondence be a safe | xe lost. The edition of the Bible of 1462 is 
experiment, espe ‘ially in too frequent doses of | the first with a date known in France. A copy 
such strength ? \of the “Roman de la Rose,” on parchment, 


“Then, when the postman arrives, I sit bod illuminated, was knocked down at the same 
down, sick aud faint, saying, ‘ He has no letter, sale for £10 10s. 


I know he has none,’ while I listen with all my 





Art a book auction at Paris, a few days ago, 
ithe first volume of a “ Biblia Sacra” of 1462, 
|in folio, on parchment, and unbound, was sold 
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LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE 


From The Examiner, 2 Jan. 


RETIREMENT OF LORD STRATFORD 
DE REDCLIFFE. 


Tue retirement of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe from the post he has so long and so 
ably filled at Constantinople will occupy a 
place in history far more considerable than it 
now does in the attention of the public. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has acted a great 
part in the affairs of Europe. He has been 
ever on the watch to guard against the 
machinations of Russia. The cause of civil- 
ization has had in him its foremost and most 

uissant champion. In knowledge of the 
Past he has probably never had his equal, 
and he has turned his thorough conversance 
with the Asiatic character and habits, virtues 
and vices, to the promotion of the policy 
— by our Country for the preservation 
of the Turkish empire. What Todleben was 
to the Russians at Sebastopol, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe has been to the European 
outworks of civilisation. He left no weak 
point unguarded. He was ready with a 
counter-work, or a counter-move, against 
every approach of the wily enemy. Russia 
could not take a step towards her long-de- 
sired object without encountering the British 
Envoy. He was everywhere baffling her 


schemes, and confounding her devices. Men- 
chikoff measured forces with him, and there- 
by only precipitated the defeat of his master’s 
dearest projects. We firmly believe that no 
other hand than Lord Stratford’s could at 
that critical juncture have supported the 


failing courage of the Porte. He was in 
himself a host. We care not to be told of 
the faults of this truly great diplomatist. 
We have eyes only for his great services. It 
is a Satisfaction to us now to reflect that we 
have never joined in, or countenanced the 
attacks which from time to time have surged 
up against him. He was arrogant, opinion- 
ated, wilful, self-sufficient, overbearing ; be it 
80, nay, stretch the list of faults farther, and 
it is surpassed by his merits and services a 
hundred-fold. Thankless, however, in some 
respects, have been his labors. The office of 
saving is not often an acceptable one, and 
Turkey has been a froward, untoward patient 
under the care of its wisest and best friend. 
We have not a doubt that the Porte rejoices 
at deliverance from its most faithful and suc- 
cessful guardian. Corruption, and every form 
of misrule, will feel easier when their great 
foe quits the field where he has so often made 
them quail and yield. 

No little joy, too, will there be at the 
French Court, to which Lord Stratford de 
Redelitfe has for some time past been bitterly 
obnoxious. He would not, could not, Rus- 
sianise. He is unaccommodating. He is 
sturdily British, Turkish, anything but Mus- 





covite. Now this is not in the present set of 
the French fashion, which is all for the pro- 
pitiation of the North. France has no mind 
to try conclusions again with Russia, and her 
government is well pleased,at the remoygl of 
a man from a post of observation who™was 
sure to detect and raise the alarm against 
the first overt acts of breach of faith and 
encroachment. It is not thought convenient 
to watch Russia tooclosely. For peace sake 
the eyes are to be closed, and the policy is 
not to see what might be matter of dissension, 
if not of quarrel. Widely indeed are we 
mistaken if the retirement of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe does not serve for a new depar- 
ture in the Eastern policy. Certain we are 
that it is an event which has long been most 
ardently desired by the Government of Na- 
poleon III, and that it is regarded with joy 
as the removal of a rock ahead, an impedi- 
ment to smooth accommodations with Russia. 
The intention of our Ministry is no doubt 
steadily and steadfastly to hold its course as 
heretofore, but the hand of a master, the eye 
of the lynx, is withdrawn from the place 
where both are still most needed for the con- 
duct of affairs, so that their currents may 
not be turned awry and lose the name of 
action. 





From The Examiner, 9 Jan. 


THE FATE OF GENERAL HAVELOCK. 


WueEn Parliament was voting inadequate 
rewards to this brave and triumphant soldier, 
his admiring country little dreamed that he 
was already gone where the voice of honor, 
though never louder or more universal, will. 
not reach him. The tidings of his sad fate 
have afflicted the public more intensely than 
any event of the Indian struggle, if we ex- 
cept the news of its worst tragedies. We 
doubt if the people of England in any of 
their wars ever took a deeper interest in the 
fortunes and career of a general in the field 
than they took in Havelock’s. In him they 
admired the union of the greatest qualities 
both of the man and the soldier; they saw 
the achievements of sheer personal merit; 
an eminence due neither to wealth, patronage, 
or connections; a man of genius and energy 
winning the highest professional distinction, 
with nothing but the brave heart and the 
wise head; proceeding from service to ser- 
vice, and victary to victory, proving his abili 
and prowess in a hundred Asiatic fields, until 
he reached the crowning honor of the post in 
which he fell, covered with as much glory as 
ever surrounded the name of a British hero. 

Havelock lived long enough for his coun- 
try’s service, and its renown, but not for a 
knowledge of its gratitude, «'d its hearty ap- 
preciation of its foremost champion. How it 
would have gladdened his noble nature to 
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have known how generously public opinion 
vindicated his claims, and extorted reward 
more commensurate with his deserts, though 
inadequate indeed after all. The gladdening 
thought might have been his at his dyin 
hout My son shall find mankind his friend.” 
But still we cannot look back at what has 
been done with any satisfaction, and its in- 
sufficiency must now strike every mind. The 
first proposal was £1,000 a-year, and had 
that arrangement been made, it would have 
requited Havelock’s inestimable services up 
to his death with a sum of about a couple of 
hundred pounds or less; this was happily 
amended to a pension of the same niggardly 
amount, extended, indeed, to the life of his 
son. That son may be cut off by the sword 
or disease, and the rewards of the nation 
thus become a thing precarious, and depen- 
dent on the accidents of a life the most ex- 
posed to accident. Is this accordant with 
common sense and justice? Should not 
rewards be as substantial and fixed as the 
services’ to wnich they are due? Should it 
depend on the chances of life whether a 
requital of the most important public service 
should be thousands, hundreds, or possibly 
even tens? Surely the sensible course in a 
case of this nature is the grant of a sum of 
money, rendering at the usual rate of interest 
the income thought befitting. The Princess 
Royal is not dowered with a life annuity, and 
the same arrangement of capitalising* should 
be adopted for still better reasons in instances 
like that of Havelock. As for the title 
thrown in to make weight, the baronetcy, the 
question may now arise whether it is really a 
reward or an incumbrance. Many a man 
with slender means has had to deplore the 
barren addition to his name standing in the 
way of his exertions to better his fortunes. 
A peerage for life would have beer the suit- 
able honor for the lamented Havelock. It 
may be objected that this is not the time to 
revert to these things, but such is not our 
opinion, and it is at a moment of grief like 
the present that the people take the just 
view of what has been done, or left undone, 
for the reward of desert of the highest 
order. 

The event which has spread a sorrow over 
the land onJy to be likened 1o the grief for 
the death of Nelson, was not uncontemplated. 
There was a general instinctive feeling of 
apprehension that Havelock would never 
know the value which his-country set on his 
services, and the honor and affection in which 


his name is held. We remember especially, | d 


that in a very admirable article in the Times 
on his merits, and the proposed requital, the 
very event which we have now to deplore 
was anticipated as amongst, not merely the 


possibilities, but the sad probabilities. It is 
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GENERAL HAVELOCK. 


for the Government now to represent the 
feeling of the country, and to mark in ey 
way its sense of the services and worth o 
the departed hero. His monument wants no 
place in Westminster Abbey, and will stand 
imperishably in the very noblest page of 
English history; his family should be the 

resent concern. It would have cheered the 

ero’s dying hour to have foreknown that 
those dearest to him would be the care of his 
admiring and grateful country. The lovin 
study should be to do all as he would have 
wished it done. 


From The Mutiny of the Bengal Army. 

GENERAL HAVELOCK had seen perhaps 
more Indian service than any living man. 
He had served throughout the first Burmese 
war, of which he wrote a clear and graphic 
history. In 1838-9 he went into Affghanistan, 
and only left it in 1842 in company with the 
avenging armies of Pollock and Nott; he 
had in fact remained one of the illustrious 

arrison of Jellalabad, throughout our terri- 
Ble disasters in that country. In the cam- 
paign of Gwalior, in 1843, and in the Sutlej 
campaigns of 1845-6, he took a distinguishe 
part, having in one action had two horses, in 
another a third horse, shot under him. It 
was after this that he became first Quarter- 
master-General, and subsequently Adjutant- 
General of H.M. forges in India, his 
private life, and in manner, Havelock was the 
most quiet and retiring of men. He ate and 
drank little—sufficient only for the purposes , 
of life, and devoted his whole time to his 
profession and to his God. Religion was not 
with him a mere outward sign ; it was a part, 
and by far the most important part, of his 
daily exercises. He had mourned over the 
idolatry-encouraging system of the Govern- 
ment of India, but he was powerless to pre- 
vent it. Nevertheless, he was one of those 
men who, in olden days, would have led the 
Crusaders to Ascalon, and whose deep en- 
thusiasm would have inspired all around him 
with equal fervor in the cause. 

Who indeed that saw that spare 


figure, 
below the middle height, that pale thought- 


ful face, seldom showing any interest in the 
general conversation, buf often lighted up 
by the latent fire within, would have thought 
him capable of mighty deeds? He would 
sit silent and meditative. He might be 
thinking of the yet possible destiny of India 
under a bold and God-fearing alles The 
smile would gleam on his face, but as quickly 
ie away, for what chance seemed there then 
of action for him? He was approaching the 
term of life, the end of his days, and all India 
lay before him calm and still, not a breath 
agitating her bosom, not even a ripple indi- 
cating the quarter from which a storm might 
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be approaching. The faith. of our rulers in 
Hindooism was never stronger. 

Who that saw him then would have be- 
lieved that that pale, thin, spare man, studi- 
ously avoiding all fare but the plainest, 
was the hero who would place his heel on 
the neck of this terriblg rebellion ?—was the 
man who, under a July, August, and Septem- 
ber sun,—deadly to the strongest—would 
march without tents against twenty times his 
number, would baffle all their attempts to 
overwhelm him? Who would ever make a 
retreat the prelude of a further step in ad- 
vance; and finally, after three months’ en- 
counters with a persevering foe, would suc- 
ceed in forcing his way, at the head of 2,500 
British troops, éniak 50,000 fanatics, hold- 
ing the largest and most defensible city in 
Asia, and be the first to bring relief to our 
countrymen ? 

And yet Havelock did all this. 

This day (27th November) intelligence has 
reached Caleutta that he is dead. Mourn 
not for him, my countrymen, for a nobler 
and a purer spirit never winged its way to its 
God. Mourn rather for India, that at such a 
crisis as this, a God-fearing soldier, a Chris- 
tian warrior, as yet unsurpassed—in the 

resent crisis unéqualled by any—should 
ave been removed from the head of her 
armies ! 

HavELOcK’s MonuMENT.—It is proposed 
to erect a monument to Havelock, and a cor- 
respondent of the Daily News suggests for 
the site “ the angle of Trafalgar Square cor- 
responding to that which contains the statue 
of Sir Charles Napier; of whom our de- 
parted hero was a favorite lieutenant.” There 
are other reasons for the choice. In reply to 
complaints that the recognition of Havelock 
by the Government had not been originally 
spontaneous and hearty enough, representa- 
tions have been put forth that he rose to dis- 
tinction more rapidly than any officer of his 
rank—more rapidly even than Wellington. 
But the claims urged in his behalf were not 
of a kind that depend upon precedent, or 
could be regulated by it. It was far from 
being a simple case of military success, It 
would indeed be gifficult to meet the exact 
amount of military trouble that would have 
ensued if Havelock had failed in his advance 
through Oude; still more frightful to think 
of the moral consequences, both personal and 

olitical. In its nature his march appears to 
ave been absolutely without precedent, 
We have before had marches through hostile 
countries, but never, we believe, such a 
steady, persevering journey, through apparent 
impossibilities, and in the midst of what 
looked like certain death. But what above 
all determined the estimate of the service 
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performed in Oude was the time at which it 
was done, with all India in commotion, all 
England in anxiety, and peculiarly sensitive 
to the service; while’ Havelock’s unaffected 
but conspicuously asserted piety helped to 
endow him with the aspect*of a conscious n- 
strument in the hand of Providence. The 
feelings of the man individually entered 
largely into his power of leading his soldiers, 
on into the estimate which his country has 
formed of his character. Instead of being a 
mere general officer, highly successful in 
field operations,—he was but partially tried 
in those,—Havelock brought to the art of 
war the feelings of chivalry, its earnestness, 
devotion, and self-forgetfulness: qualities in 
which he resembled Napier, whose monu- 
ment is placed on one side of the square, and 
Nelson who would stand between the two.— 
Spectator 23 Jan. 





From The Spectator, 2 Jan 
PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE ON THE SLAVE-TRADE 
TREATIES. 

A NEW idea has dawned upon those who 
are anxious for the economical redemption of 
the West Indies; or rather, two ideas have been 

ut together, and a third has been struck out 
3 the process. The want of labor in the 
West Indies is a matter only too notorious. 
The best source of all for the geriuine sup- 
sly of labor is Africa ; but we stand excluded 
frown that source by circumstances that any 
form of free emigration might be the pretext 
and justification for a spurious counterfeit 
carried on by nations that have traded in 
slavery. Thus, the so-called plan of free 
African emigration conducted by M. Régis 
appears to labor under the threefold disad- 


vantage of arousing British jealousy, of be- 
ing in itself a very unsuccessful experiment, 
and of setting the example to Spain, Portu-. 
gal, Yankee adventurers, and other slave- 
traders, for reéstablishing a slave-trade in 


disguise. Various expedients have been 
adopted to supply labor without seeking it 
from Africa ; ms the most promising sources 
have been China and the Hill regions of In- 
dia, which produce Coolies. But on trial 
that plan may again be pronounced a failure. 
The races are tce weak for the English idea 
of labor, and cannot be put in competition 
with good specimens from Africa. The 
question still presses : the British West Indies 
languish in the competition of the sugar- 
trade for want of hands; our own subjects 
suffer injury through our philanthropical pol- 
icy, without success in-the extinction of the 
slave-trade. Whatever may be the failure 
of the Régis plan as its author designed it, 
it has undoubtedly opened the door for a 
new form of African emigration’; and the 
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Ministerial papers of this country are very 
anxious to put a spoke in the wheel of that 
scheme. It is understood that.the Emperor 
of the French has shown signs of yielding, 
and the plan may after all be abandoned: 
but what then? Both for the sake of our 
own West Indies and of those countries 
which need Tropical labor, it is desirable to 
find a source which may supply the want 
without reéstablishing the African slave- 
trade. 

Eureka! some journals, including the Min- 
isterial Morning Post, have. hit upon the 
source. They are for executing two great 
duties at once—they would su pply the want 
of labor in the Tropical English Colonies, 
and at the same time supply an_appropriaie 
punishment for the mutinous Sepoys. Let 
the Hindoos be branded “ M. D.,” [not Med- 
icine Doctor, but Mutineer-Deserter,}] and 
condemned to.be beasts of toil for the ben- 
efit of those Whites whom they would have 
injured; the West Indies thus becoming a 
penal prison for the Sepoys, and recovering 
the supply which they have so long lacked. 
The idea may be specious, but it will not 
stand a moment’s criticism. All the hor- 
rors, the crimes, the vices, the corruptions, 
that attended White-convictism in Australia 
would here be repeated (we say it without a 
pun) with an infinitely blacker dye. The 


workmen in the sugar-plantations, we can 
easily foresee, would be infinitely more ac- 


tive in the field of vice. The forms of atroc- 
ity would be such that their very existence 
would contaminate the world. 

The problem of the West Indies still re- 
mains unsolved. Notwithstanding the fail- 
ure of M. Régis, the system of the preven- 
tive squadron has been broken through, and 
can scarcely be made whole again. The 
Times is for staving off the difficulty by a 
continuance of Coolie immigration; but, we 
repeat, the Coolie is a failure, not strong 
enough to keep out the African. It appears 
to us that the time is arrived when the whole 
subject ought to be reconsidered with a view 
to the best arrangement of all interests in- 
cluding the true interests of Africa as well 
as those of the West Indies and of the plan- 
tation-owning powers of Europe. Most civ- 
ilized governments of the world are parties 
to the virtual alliance which is embodied in 
the Slave-trade treaties ; and the best of all 
tritunals for a reconsideration of the subject 
would be a Joint Commission appointed by 
all the states signataries to the Slave-trade 
treaties, that Commission empowered to re- 
view the whole subject and to report upon it. 








EARTHQUAKES. 


From The Spectator, 16 Jan. 
EARTHQUAKES AND THEIR TREAT. 
MENT. 

Ir is calculated that more than 30,000 
ersons, some reckon 40,000, have lost their 
ives by the recent earthquakes in the king. 
dom of Naples. In @®ome towns, Montemurro 
and Saponaro for example, the whole of. the 
inhabitants have perished ; in others, Brienza 
and Tramuttola, the greater part of all living 
beings were destroyed. In some places the 
earth opened, swallowing every creature on 
the face of it. The details of this grand 
natural phenomenon are altogether frightful; 
we must go back to times long past to parallel 
them. Exactly one thousand years ago, at 
the end of December 857, a similar catas- 
trophe happened throughout Europe. At 
that time, however, the ravages of the earth- 
quake extended much further North than at 
present; even towns on the Rhine, Mayence 
among them, suffered severely. This proves 
that, after all, these commotions are losing 
in intensity, extent, and frequency; for 
whereas in former times the whole of Europe 
was frequently disturbed by them, and mil- 
lions lost their lives, they are at present 
more rare, they do not exterid beyond a 
single kingdom, and the losses may be 
counted by thousands. In that long interval 
there have been many other yisitations, but 
none perhaps so extensively felt as that of 
1755, in which the town of Catania was de- 
stroyed, a quay at Lisbon was submerged, 
and the commotion was felt even in this 
country, the water in Stonehouse Pool near 
Plymouth, with the boats upon it, being 
swayed to and fro like water in a basin that 
is violently shaken. On the whole, however, 
observation of the past appears to prove a 
decline, if not in the horrors of the infliction, 
still in the extensiveness and in the frequency. 
Something perhaps may be due to the hyper- 
bole with which ancient writers wrote ; but 
about some of the greatest facts which hap- 
pened in public, such as the destruction of 
the quay, there can scarcely be any doubt; 
and if we trust to the experiences of so short 
a time as a thousand years, we might accept 
the facts as evidence of a standing supposi- 
tion that our old earth is gradually cooling 
down. " 

But there is one great fact which comes 
home nearer to us,—the total want of any 
progress in the treatment of these great 
phenomena. They happen mostly in coun- 
tries where there is little energy, and where 
invention is cramped by the artificial bonds 
of bad government. In Naples we have an 
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intensity of horror and an intensity of inert- | 


ness. ‘Travellers throughout the districts 
that have suffered in Naples see towns de- 
stroyed, with the inhabitants sitting upon the 
ruins, mourning, not — In Polla the 
cries of the victims were heard under the 
ruins; but no assistanée could be had. The 
country people fled in fear; the thousands of 
men in the pay of the Government were not 
permitted to come, perhaps did not wish it ; 
and there is reason to suppose that enormous 
numbers have perished through starvation or 
suffocation, though they might have been 
saved by the slightest exertion. It is the 
custom to leave everything to the Govern- 
ment, and the Govérnment affects to act, 
but does not. While these events are pro- 
ceeding, the official journal of Naples sp on- 
taneously pays worship to the King as to a 
god upon earth, towards whom his beloved 
people look,—but look in vain; and obeys 
its instructions to make as light as possible 
of the ruin and suffering endured. In fact, 
Government is trying to hush up the earth- 
quake. This is a natural consequence of the 
rule in a country where the sole object is to 
subserve the interest of the one man at the 
top, not of the body of the people; in a 
country where the journals are under the 
control of the clergy, as we see now in the 
case of a journal at Bergamo, whose editor 
has just made submission. 

In our country we can scarcely enter into 
the mental condition of a people’ thus gov- 
erned. If there still are restraints of preju- 
dice, or even of authority in some few cases, 
we are in the habit of accepting every visita- 
tion as the stimulus to a new inquiry. At 
the present moment, in spite of the material 
interests engaged, we have volunteers or 
official investigators exploring mischiefs aris- 
ing from the influences, natural or artificial, 
which are injurious to life. Incorporated 
bodies are inquiring into the best mode of | 
cleansings our towns. Science anticipates 
the suggestions of experience, and points to 
danger from the use of paper tinted with 
arsenical coloring matter: the hint is re- 
sponded to, and fresh evidence is brought 
against the poison. The papermakers defend 
their wares; and there is a thorough discus- 
sion, which will end, no doubt, in the acquittal 
or condemnation of the accused. The whole 
body of graziers is placed under judgment 
for a course of feeding which tends to results 
injurious to human health; and that is done 
in a country where the meat is the best in 
the world ; the graziers themselves not scru- 

ling to assist and patronize the inquiry. 
The inquiry and experiments in electricity, 
conducted by Professor Faraday at the Royal 
Institution before the Prince of Wales, might 
challenge suppression under a Neapolitan 
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Government, for the freedom and familiarity 
with which the lecturer handled the element 
ascribed in ancient ‘times to Jupiter. But 
who does not feel, that if the Royal Institu- 
tion were situated at the foot of Vesuvius, 
that the same bold and searching inquiry would 
be conducted into the volcano and the earth- 
quake? Perhaps the boldest of us would 
never think of preventing the earthquake ; 
but we know that we could not study it 
without profit; and even if we were not able 
to counteract its effect upon the globe, we 
should hope at least to adopt a style of build- 
ing perhaps more light and elastic, and thus 
more suited to the neighborhood. No man 
can ever tell on the threshold of inquiry 
what its results will be; but inquify itself is 
impossible in a land where the journals are 
instructed to hush up an earthquake, ad are 


only permitted to exist so long as they make ij 


their news mere foot-notes to the sermons of 
the priesthood. 





From The Literary Gazette. 
MDLLE. RACHEL. 


WITH regret we learn that Mdlle. Rachel, 
the great French tragic actress, died at about 
eleven o’clock on Monday morning, at the 
village of Cannet, near Cannes, in France. 
She for a long time had been laboring under 
a malady of the chest, and recently spent 
some months in Egypt, in the hope that the 
climate of that country would be favorable 
to her. Her Egyptian sojourn did her good, 
and she returned to France; but she was far 
from recovered, and was sent to Cannet, in 
the balmy south, and on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. There all that medical art 
could do for her was done, and at times 
hopes of her cure were entertained; but it 
was written that she was to die. 

Her father and mother, a couple named 
Felix, were Jew pedlars in Switzerland and 
Germany, and she was born on the 24th 
March, 1820, in a low public house in the 
village of Munf, canton of Argau, in the 
former country. Her parents afterwards ob- 
tained their livelihood for some time by deal- 
ing in second-hand clothes at Lyons, and 
about.1830 they went to Paris, where they 
carried on the same calling. At Paris they 
sent out their elder daughter to sing in pub- 
lic houses, cafés, and dancing gardens, and 
after a while they made Rachel accompany 
her. A professor of a singing school fell in 
with the girls one day, and, struck with 
Rachel’s voice, proposed to her parents to 
give her lessons if singing. They consented, 
but before long he found that the voice was 
better suited for declamation than for sing- 
ing, and he sent Rachel to a professor of 
declamatio: who, finding that she had talents 
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eats for the stage, took great pains in 


teaching her; he even, it is said, taught her 
the very needful art of reading. He made 
her act in several tragedies in a private thea- 
tre, and she acquitted herself in a manner 
which gave promise of future excellence, but 
the bent of hee own inclinations was towards 
comedy. At this theatre she was once seen 
by chance by M. Jouslin, director of the 
Théatre Francais, and he was so pleased 
with her talent, her fine tragic face, and her 
splendid voice, that he caused her to be sent 
to the Conservatoire de Declamation ; but he 
specially — her from thinking of 
anything else but tragedy. This was in 1836. 
Before ton she was seen in a private per- 
formance by M. Poirson, director of the 
Gymnase, and he thinking her a little pro- 
digy, engaged her for £120 a year. He an- 
nounced her first appearance with a tremen- 
dous flourish of trumpets, and had a vaude- 
ville, called La Vendéenne, written especially 
for her; but when she came out she was a 
complete failure, or rather she made no im- 
pression whatsoever on the public. Irritated 
at this check, the director gave her none but 
the most insignificant parts, and struck her 
name from the bills. Her wish was then to 
enter the Thédtre Francais, but her pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire declined to recom- 
mend her, and one of the principal actors of 
the theatre, Provost it is said, whom she 
consulted, told her that she had no chance 
of succeeding on the stage, and advised her 
to take to some honest trade. In despair 
she applied to Samson, another eminent 
actor of the same theatre, and he, though at 
first struck more by her singularly fine voice 
than by her aptitude for the stage, gave her 
lessons, and afterwards procured her an en- 
gagement at the Théatre Francais. On the 
12th June, 1838, she came out at that house 
in the part of Camille in Les Horaces. The 
theatre was almost empty,—in the stalls of 
the orchestra there were, it is said, only five 
yersons; but one of the five was the famous 
Jr. Véron of journalistic, operatic, and quack- 
medicine-selling celebrity, and he, as he 
writes in his “ Mémoires d’un Bourgeois,” 
was so surprised by her strange and expres- 
sive physiognomy, by the elegance of her 
gestures, by her general intelligence, and 
especially by her voice, that he hurried for 
Jules Janin,"who was lounging in the saloon, 
and made him, though sorely against his will, 
for the weather was very. hot, enter. Janin, 
in his turn, was surprised and pleased, and 
in his next Monday’s feuilleton in the Jour- 
nal des Débats, he proclaimed that a great 
actress had arisen. The theatrical critics of 
the other newspapers said “ ditto to Janin :” 
—the public flocked to the theatre, and rati- 


came famous. In rapid succession she played 
Emilie in Cinna, Hermione in Andromaque, 
Amenaide in Taneréde, Eriphile in Iphi- 
genie en Aulide, Monime in Mithridate, and 
Roxane in Bajazet. Her firgt appearance in 
the latter satisfied neither the critics nor the 
public, but her second was a triumphant suc- 
cess. She repeated this round of characters 
for some time, and then came out in Phédre, 
in which she produced a great sensation. 
For four years she confined herself exclu- 
sively to the old classical tragedies, adding, 
however, to the parts mentioned those of 
Pauline, Chiméne, Athalie, Bérénice, Agrip- 
pine, and a few others. In 1842 she first 
appeared in a new play, Fredegonde, by a 
modern author, M. Lemercier ; and in follow- 
ing years she played in Madame de Girardin’s 
Judith, M. Latoue St. Ubar’s Virginie, M. Sou- 
met’s Jeanned’ Arc, M. Ponsard’s Lucrece,and 
Horace et Lydie, Victor Hugo’s Thisbé, Mad- 
ame de Girardin’s Cleopatre, and Lady Tar- 
tuffe, Alexander Dumas’ Mdile. de Belle-Isle, 
M. Scribe’s Adrienne Lecouvreur, and five or 
six other pieces. But she never appeared to so 
much advantage in modern as in the old trage- 
dies ; she seemed, in fact, to be born to revive 
the admiration in which Corneille, Racine and 
their school were once held. She was richly 
endowed for classical tragedy. In face and 
—- she was, to use the expression of a 

rench writer, “like an animated statue of 
Phidias ;” her walk, poses, and gestures were 
full of mingled dignity and grace; she wore 
the Greek and Roman costume with consym- 
mate art; she had a silvery voice which none 
could hear unmoved; and, like -all true 
actors, she identified herself completely with 
the part she was playing, and the position in 
which she stood. Of all her characters she 
was perhaps greatest in that of Phédre; in 
it she was really terrible, and none could 
witness her without profound emotion. Yet, 
in spite of the extraordinary dramatic power 
she possessed, she was not strictly speaking 
a dramatic genius, for she did not create her 
characters, but followed with extreme docility 
the lessons given her respecting them ; she 
executed admirably what others conceived. 
This is so true, that in the few réles in which 
she abstained from asking counsel, and relied 
entirely on her own conception, she failed to 
attain much success. 

Before she was engaged at the Theatre 
Frangais, it was in anything but a prosper- 
ous condition; but afterwards she filled its 
coffers, and for years was its main stay. She, 
however, took good care not to work for 
nothing. The moment her success was as- 
sured she exacted double salary, and almost 
month after month she obtained augmenta- 
tions; until at last, at the end of about two 
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allowances, of £2400 a year—an exhorbitant 
sum at the Théatre Francais, exceeding by 
one-third that obtained by Mdlle. Mars. 
She besides constrained the theatre to employ 
at liberal salaries all her brothers and sisters. 
She subsequently got more advances and 


more favorable conditions, and eventually’ 


received a fixed salary of £1680 for playing 
only twice a week for six months in the year, 
with, besides, a certain sum for each per- 
formance, and a share in the general profits 
of the theatre: also a right to a pension. 
During the time she was not engaged at the 
Frangais, she accepted engagements in the 
sa pee or visited foreign countries, Eng- 
and being the first foreign country to which 
she went, and the United States the last. 
Her average earnings for many years are 
stated to have been about £16,000. In ad- 
dition, she was constantly receiving most val- 
uable presents. The city of Lyons once gave 
her a crown of gold, and almost every sove- 
reign and pretty nearly every prince in 
Europe offered her cadeaux worthy of their 
rank and her renown. 

Rachel, though the idol of the public, was 
not popular with the theatrical fraternity. 
In spite of the liberality of the Théatre 
Frangais towards her, she was often engaged 
in unseemly quarrels and lawsuits with the 
management: and in spite of her wealth, the 
instances in which she lent a helping hand 
to a brother or sister performer are rare in- 
deed; whilst, unfortunately, those in which 
she treated her confréres with indifference, 
harshness, contumely, and even positive 
cruelty, are said to mm. been very numer- 
ous. In fact, she appeared to have made it 
a rule never to give anything to anybody 
under any circumstances. To her parents 
and to her brothers and sisters she was, how- 
ever, generous. 

As a theatrical performer may, in Paris at 
all events, be said to live in a glass house, 
there is no impropriety in mentioning what 
all Paris knows, and what Rachel herself 
made no attempt to disguise—that, though 
never a wife, she was the mother of three 
or four children. 

Attempts were made several times by 
ladies of rank, and by bishops and clergymen, 
to convert her from Judaism, in which she 
was born and nurtured, to Christianity. On 
one or two occasions she talked as if she 
was willing to be converted, and more than 
once announcements of her conversion went 
abroad without her contradicting them. But 
she never did change her religion, and never, 
it may safely be said, had the slightest inten- 
tion of so doing. On her death-bed she was 
attended by a rabbi, and she gave orders 
that she should be interred in the Jews’ 
burial-ground at Paris. 
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From The Examiner, 23 Jan. 
SIR COLIN. CAMPBELL. 


For three long years the people of Eng- 
land have been looking out for a general ; 
and they have found one at last, not amon 
the aristocracy, but in the ranks of the mid- 
dle classes, or among themselves. We pro- 
ose to give our readers a brief account of 
Rie Colin Campbell, who has already acquired 
so much reputation, and is likely, if his life 
is spared, to gain many an additional laurel. 
This soldier of fortune, who has raised him- 
self to the head of his profession by pure 
merit, possessing many friends, but no pat- 
rons, is properly a native of one of the re- 
mote Hebrides, the island of Islay, in the 
county of Argyle, his birth in the city of 
Glasgow having been purely accidental. At 
eight years of age he came to England for 
his education, so that he is more indebted to 
England than to Scotland for the eminence 
he has since attained. One of his uncles 
died a colonel in the English army; another 
a gallant youth, after whom he is named, 
lost his life in our piteous contest with 
America, scalped by the Red Indians, a. foe 
less savage than the Sepoys, for they kill only 
in battle. 
Of Sir Colin’s pedigree, although with such 
a man the matter is one of the smallest con- 
sequence, we shall say a few words, chiefly 
because it is in itself rather curious. At 
the period of the Revolution the Highland 
clans were still troublesome, and two of 
them the Macdonalds and Macleans, fought 
a pitched battle for the possession of Islay, 
the fairest of the Hebrides, as well as for 
the adjacent island of Jura. The govern- 
ment of the Revolution made short work 
with the combatants by confiscating the two 
isles in dispute, and handing them over to 
James Campbell of Calder, a near relation of 
the Argyle. This powerful chieftain, like a 
feudal conqueror, took possession of the is- 
lands, planting in them a colony of Camp- 
bells, his kinsmen and clansmen, and parti- 
tioniflg among these the best lands on a 
tenure, at that time nearly equal in value to 
the fee simple. Among the foremost of the 
families so planted were the forefathers of 
Sir Colin Campbell, and thus, as far as such 
a pedigree can confer the distinction, he is of 
“ gentle blood.” 
et us, if only for mere curiositv’s sake, 
follow up the history of th® place of Sir 
Colin’s nativity. Sir James Campbell of 
Calder, the ancestor of the present Earls of 
Cawdor, unable to get from the two islands 
sufficient revenue to pay his quit-rent of 
£500 a year to the Crown, sold them to a 
rosperous trader of Glasgow, also a Camp- 
Fell, for the sum of £12,000 which is about 





one half the amount of their present rental! 
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In the family of this individual, a very dis- | 
tinguished one, the principal island contin- 
ued for five generations, but a few years ago 
it was again purchased by a London mer- 
chant, the late highly intelligent Mr. James 
Morrison, like Colin Campbell, sprung from 
the people, and the founder of his own great 
fortune. The sum paid for it was £450,000 
which is about seven and thirty-fold what it 
fetched about 140 years ago. 

The Campbells, we may add, were always 
a very loyal, very Presbyterian, very diffusive, 
even very intrusive brood. They were origi- 
nally, or at least their chiefs were, French or 
Norman invaders, who, coming through 
England, seized all they could lay hold of 
in Perth, and nearly posssessed themselves 
of all Argyle. In both counties they be- 
came quasi Highlanders, speaking fs | ver- 
nacular, and by way of accomplishment, now 
and then bad Scotch, and worse English. 
No country comes amiss to the Campbells. 
One of their chiefs, the descendant of the 





aforesaid Campbell of Calder, is now a 


Welshman. A good many of them are at) 


resent English, even to the height of being | 
ee and Chief Justices, while many are | 
Yankees, Canadians, Australians, and Anglo- 
Indians. 

But to return from this digression to the 
man who is now engaged in suppressing the 


mutiny and rebellion of 100,000 trained sol- 
diers, and in putting down insurrection over 
an area of a million and a half of square 
miles. Sir Colin is now sixty-four, with the 
constitution and activity of forty. He en- 
tered the army in 1808, and his first feat of 
arms was at San Sebastian; he led the for- 
lorn hope in the assault of that place on the 
25th of July 1813. 

“T beg (says Lord Lynedoch, in his des- 
patch to the Duke of Wellington), to recom- 
mend_to your lordship Lieut. Colin Campbell, 
of the 9th who led the forlorn hope, and who 
was sige * wounded on the breach. 

Lieut. Campbell’s section consisted of| 
twenty-five, and, with one exception, every 
man of it was either killed or wounded. 

In'the long period of five-and-forty years 
which have since elapsed, Sir Colin Campbell 
has served his country in almost every quar- 
ter of the globe,—during fourteen of them 
in India and China. How he led his column 
at the Alma,spared his men, and defeated 
the enemy opposed to him, is fresh in the 
recollection of the public, as is also his con- 
duct at Balaclava. These achievements, how- 
ever, have been far surpassed by his relief 
of the garrison of Lucknow, his retreat from 
that place in the face of an organized force 
of fifty thousand men posted exactly in 
the position most favorable to native tactics. 





These masterly movements are instantly fol- 


owed up by his forced marches that ena- 
bled him to repair the errors of a lieutenant 
by defeating an enemy flushed by a moment’s 
success, numbering double his own force. 
Military men will, we think, be prepared to 


admit that in the conduct of these enter- 


prises Sir Colin Campbell has displayed an 
amount of strategic skill perhaps never be- 
fore exhibited in our Indian warfare, from 
the sublime of Clive and Coote down to the 
opposite profound of Gough and Ellenbor- 
ough. We éxcept only the two battles of 
Sir Charles Napier, but not the one battle of 
the Great Captain, who wanted when he 
fought it, for it was his first, the quarter of 
a century’s longer experience of Napier and 
Campbell. Our Indian battles, indeed, have 
too often consisted in the mere hurling of 
British battalions against artillery in position, 
the reliance being on the heart and arm of 
the soldier, and not in the head of the gen- 
eral. The pluck of our forefathers, before 
the invention of gunpowder, would have en- 
abled them to win such fights as these with 


| Asiatics, even with cross-bow, the pike, or 


the broad-sword. 

Sir Colin has done already a great deal, 
but he has much more to accomplish ; he has 
not only to conquer a kingdom more popu- 
lous and incomparably more full of resources 
than his own native country, swarming with 
a warlike population and bristling with fort- 
resses. He has, moreover, to raise, organize, 
and discipline a loyal and effective army in 
the room of one that was formidable only to 
its employers. The country prays for the 

reservation of a life so valuable, and per- 
aps rather too freely exposed to danger. 
The popular vows are the more earnesty as if 
Sir Colin Campbell should unhappily fall, it 
is impossible to see, far or near, a com- 
mander worthy to succeed him. 





From Tle Economist, 23 Jan: 

THE SOCIAL AND THE POLITICAL 
RESULTS OF THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 

THE alliance about to be formed between 
England and Prussia is a subject for hearty 
congratulation, not only to the young Prince 
himself, but to both the great nations whose 
sympathies and interests will be drawn closer 
by the union. There are few of the great 
continental nations whose natural temper 
and character are really so much in har- 
mony with our own as the people of North- 
ern Germany. No doubt we admire and 
envy the French more for the possession of 
aclass of talents and capacities totally dif- 
ferent from our own ; we envy the poignancy 
of their wit, we delight in the piquancy of 
their tastes ; but when we come to the essen- 
tials of life which lie beneath the surface of 
society, we find ourselves entirely out of uni- 
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son with French modes of thought and feel- 
ing. ‘Lhe ground of our daily thoughts, the 
substance of our daily ambition, the world of 
our poets anc novelists, the ideal life of our 
middle class, the passion for liberty among 
all classes, are of a totally different type in 
England and in France. But with the peo- 
]@of Northern Germany we have far more 
incommon. If we find less to admire, it is 
because we find far more to understand and 
love. There we find a simplicity of manner 
and feeling surpassing even the simplicity of 
England,—less enterprise and more light- 
hearted content,—less reserve and more hu- 
mility,—less success in practical life, but 
even more diligence and caution,—less auda- 
city and self-confidence in external things, 
more boldness and self-confidence in theo- 
retic pursuits,—less freedom of action, more 
freedom of thought,—less faith, more spon- 
taneous and child-like feeling. All these 
characteristics are so closely allled to our 
own, and yet so different, that when fairly 
known, they fory the natural ground of a 
very permanent bond between the two types 
of national character; and it is easy to see 
that German literature and thought has 
taken a far deeper, though at present a nar- 
rower, hold of the English mind than the 
French literature and thought could ever 
take. The defects of the English mind are 
not the defects of the German, and yet both 
nations respect the same qualities of charac- 
ter—two conditions without either of which 
no cordial and lasting sympathy can exist. 
It is the accident of language and imperfect 
intercourse which has alone isolated us so 
completely from Germany ;—and we may be 
sure that closer intercourse will tend—not 
eg as in the case of France, to make 
erman habits and tastes admired and fash- 
ionable amongst us—but, what is of far 
higher importance, to foster hearty mutual 
esteem between the great middle classes of 
the two nations. 

But it is not simply as promoting the so- 
cial alliance of the two nations that we may 
congratulate ourselves on the marriage of the 
Princess Royal. That indeed is the deepest, 
but it is not the most obvious and tangible 
result which this alliance will have on Eng- 
lish affairs. We may, without vanity, be- 
lieve that it will extend the influence of Eng- 
land on the Continent, and tend to wean 
from exclusive bias to Russian interest one 
af Russia’s most powerful neighbors. Those 
who, when this tienes was first suggested, 
seemed to fear that it might tend to weaken 
the independence of England, and indirectly 
draw her diplomatists into the jealousies and 
intricacies of German politics, far underrated 
we think, the substantial dependence of Eng- 
lish statesmen on the national will. To sup- 
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pose that any Court influence, however 
strong, could have altered the course of Eng- 
lish statesmanship during the Russian war,— 
simply because the leaning of Prussia was in 
a different direction,—is to suppose that that 
war was the result of ministerial and not 
popular resolve. The truth is obvious, that 
in ce | alliance of this kind, whichever of the 
two States is by its position and resources 
the most independent, may naturally hope to 
give rather than to receive support. That the 
cordiality between Prussia and England will 
be quickened by the close alliance between 
the heads of the Executive Government, we 
cannot doubt; and whether that increased 
cordiality will tend rather to increase Rus- 
sian influence in England, or to decrease Rus- 
sian influence in Prussia, is not, perhaps, a 
question that is very difficult to answer. It 
is, for example, in all probability, quite im- 
possible to over-estimate the influence which 
English institutions and habits of friendship 
with English public men, have had in help- 
ing the King of Belgium to establish ona 
secure foundation the political institutions of 
that youthful kingdom. We have lately had 
reason to admire the firmness, the tact, the 
energy with which he held the reins of Gov- 
ernment during a conflict of no slight mag- 
nitude, which threatened either to overthrow 
the constitutional rights of the laity or to 
plunge the State into civil War. No one can 
doubt that it was Leopold’s familiarity with 
English political traditions and English his- 
tory which at once enabled him so to rule 
nl Hy as to render constitutional and 
moderate measures at that crisis decisive 
with the people, and which taught him what 
those measures ought to be. And can we 
doubt that the same spectacle of English 

olitics, and the same close connection with 

nglish statesmen, will produce a- similar 
effect on the mind of the young Prince of 
Prussia, and confirm in him the habits of a 
constitutional monarch far more effectually 
than all the historical and legal lore of his 
German University training? All the polliti- 
cal philosophy of Bonn and Berlin would 
never endear to him the constitutional free- 
dom of Prussia, as will his personal experi- 
ence of English politics and politicians,—his 
knowledge how real is the national life of Eng- 
land, and how much more real than it could 
ever have been had not kings and ministers 
known how to yield to the people as well as 
how to guide them. 

And, last of all, we cannot doubt for a 
moment that the alliance just about to be 
formed will be a real security for the peace 
of Europe. The misunderstandings which 
arise because there is no cordial spirit be- 
tween the Executive Powers in different 
countries are numerous ; the misunderstand- 
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ings which, having arisen, are not removed, 
but fostered into actual conflict, because there 
is no such cordial spirit at work in the mu- 
tual explanations that take place, are perhaps 
- more numerous still. More than once lately 
we have beheld how a cordial understanding 
between France and England has either 
averted disagreement or subdued disagree- 
ment in its earliest stage. So, too, it will 
doubtless be between England and Prussia. 
Frank good-will is the first essential of po- 
litical concord; -and frank good-will must 
ever exist where the heads of the Executive 
would look upon war as a personal grief. 
They would know, indeed, that if the politi- 
cal purposes of the two nations were ever 
directly to cross each other, no power in the 
Executive could prevent a conflict: but they 
would be resolved that no merely apparent 
variance should be the occasion of so painful 
a struggle: and thus, by taking care to re- 
move all the false conceptions of diplomacy 
they would remove the grounds of every merel 

formal strifa. We may feel completely satisfied, 
therefore, that, on public as “a as on person- 


al grounds, the marriage of our Princess is a 
subject of mutual congratulation to Germany 
and England; and indulge ourselves with 
the hope that for once, a source of private 
happiness is to be also a source of perma- 
nent political gain, 





From The Economist, 23 Jan. 
COUNT DE MORNY’S ATTACK ON 
ENGLAND. 

ALL Englishmen must rejoice heartily in 
the failure of the detestable plot to assassi- 
nate the Emperor of France. There is, per- 
haps, no man living whose life is of so much 
value to France and Europe, as that of the 
Emperor of the French. Not that we sym- 

athize with his system, or greatly admire 

is régime ; but because his is at least a firm 
and sensible government,—a fixed centre of 
order amid the fluctuating waves of French 
political opinion—a strong and sagacious ad- 
ministration, amidst much weakness and folly 
—a government, in short, that actually governs 
and knows its own mind. But Count de Morny 
is not content with expressing his conviction on 
these subjects,—on which he would command 
the sympathy, not only of France, but of Eng- 
land,—he adds a foolish and impertinent sar- 
casm on the policy of England, because she 
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of the time when the same policy extended 
its shelter to himself. And, indeed, the re- 
mark fell with little fitness from the President 
of a French Legislative Assembly, who ought 
to have still vividly before his mind the mul- 
titudes of all political opinions whom State 
persecution has driven within the last seventy 
— to take refuge on the shores of Eng- 
and,—some of them Royalists, and some of 
them Republicans,—some of them partisans 
of a constitutional assembly, some of them 
advocates of a Socialist anarchy. Certainly 
France is not the nation to complain of the 
refuge which England affords to political 
exiles. Count de Morny must wll know 
that England cannot act in one way at one 
time, aud in another way at another time. 
If she js to apprehend on suspicion,—to over- 
hear every word of conspiracy,—to track 
every thought of resistance to established 
authority which is cherished on her soil,—she 
must alter her policy towards Royalist and 
Republican, Legitimist and Anarchist alike. 
She cannnot shelter the Nagoleonist and im- 
prison the Bourbon; she cannot set spies on 
the leaders of the Red Republicans unless 
she also set spies on the leaders of the Or- 
leanists,—nay, should the Imperial dynasty 
of France ever cease to be the one in power, 
unless she also set spies on all its adherents 
who may be suspected of organizing a return 
to power upon our shores. Unless England 
is to cease to be what she has been to 
all the parties which have so long divided 
France,—Royalists, and Girondists, and Buo- 
napartists, and Orleanists, and Socialists—she 
cannot undertake or attempt to destroy these 
“nests of assassins.” Without shackling the 
liberty of the exile, there is no mode of either 
discovering or preventing secret conspiracy; 
and Count de Morny must well know that it 
is impossible in England to apply one policy 
to one set of exiles and another policy to 
another. Yet if ever there were a country. 
that as a whole owes gratitude to the gene 
rous traditions of English hospitality, that 
country is France. Hither came the Hugue- 
nots during the time of Louis the Four- 
teenth, and hither came the priests in the 
time of the Revolution. The old nobles, 
whose chateaux were forfeited by the Conven- 
tion, came to England to bide their time; 
the quiet middle classes followed during the 
Reignof Terror; those who made themselves 


has “not the power to destroy these nests of | obnoxious to the first emperor found refuge 


assassins,” because she does not violate the 
“laws of hospitality” in the case of men who 
turn out to be less men than “ wild beasts.” 
We do not believe that this imprudent and 
impudent reflection on the traditional policy 
of England, can have found any approval in 
the mind of the Emperor, who retains, we 
doubt not,a generous and cordial recollection 


here; those who adhered to his policy and 
dreaded his successors were equally welcome; 
twice has a French king recently found hos- 
pitality in England; and French statesmen 
of every class have turned to England in 
their need. Does Count de Morny suppose 
that, if England adopted a different policy, 





such infamous plots as these could be sup- 
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pressed ? Would not the United States, or 
any spot on tlt globe, however distant, serve 
quely well for such machinations —though 
they would surely not serve equally well for 
the poor political refugee, flying from the 
sudden storm of a French revolution. It is 
certain that the Count de Morny has not yet 
learned the very elementary truth, that free- 
dom of any kin¢ implies the power to abuse 
freedom ; and that for England to protect 
France against “wild beasts,” is only possi- 
ble on condition of refusing shelter to the 
more harmless creatures whom “ wild beasts ” 
so often pursue to their destruction. 





From The Economist. 
DEPOSITS AND DISCOUNTS, AND 
THEIR EFFECT LATTERLY UPON 
THE PREVIOUS STATE OF BANKS. 
STATED in the fewest words, it is possible 
that the rationale of the recent pressure 
amounts to this, namely—that in this coun- 
try, and in most of the great trading com- 
munities with which it is connected, there 
had grown up gradually during the last five 
or six years a wide circle of firms who carried 
on an enormous trade in exports and im- 
ee not by means of capital of their own, 
ut by means of capital raised by the system- 
atic fabrication and discount of accommoda- 
tion bills of exchange; that, after several 
narrow escapes from collapse since the 
summer of 1855, the crash came ax .ast in 
its most sweeping form by the simultaneous 
breaking up of several of the great centres 
upon which the coherence of the system de- 
pended; and that, in point of fact, when all 
mysteries of drawing and redrawing, dis- 
counting and rediscounting, are cleared away, 
it becomes cepees 4 plain that the masses of 
actual capital which were really wielded by 
these adventurers were obtained by them’in 
the form of discounts and advances, and at 
high rates of interest, out of the reservoirs 
of deposits held by such concerns as the 
Western Bank of Scotland, and out of the 
reservoirs of capital at the command of the 
manufacturers, brokers, and dealers from 
whom the adventurers obtained credit, and 
to whom, of course, there remains only as 
much satisfaction as is conveyed by an in- 
finitesimal dividend. 
It will be a great misfortune if any part of 
the public are led into the belief that it is 
possible to devise or conduct any system of 
mere paper .credit, which for several years 
shall be equal to the task of fostering and 
conducting an enormous trade, and especially 
an enormous foreign trade. And yet it is, 
perhaps, to be feared that the strength and 
prevalence of the modes of speech in which 
the recent disasters are all constantly ascribed 
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to devices of credit may, in the minds of 
some persons not acquainted with trade, lead 
to wich aconclusion. Credit can do a great 
many wonderful things ; but it certainly can- 
not make something out of nothing. Fora 
large trade there must be a supply of ready 
money from somewhere. Wages must be 
paid in gold and silver, or its equivalents ; 
machinery must be kept going; custom and 
port duties must be settled; and fifty other 
classes of disbursements must all be kept in 
subordination to the end of the enterprise by 
a command of hard, actual cash. And this 
is the narrowest view to take. When the 
operations become larger, extend over long 
periods, or stretch into distant countries, 
there must be a vast capital at the bottom. 
It may be the capital of men who, as trading 
with their own money, and guided by their 
own knowledge and judgment of each special 
case, fulfli all the conditions which attach to 
a substantial and prudent merchant; or it 
may be — scraped together by the de- 
vices of adventurers whose proper vocation 
is not commerce but gambling ;—still, whether 
it be capital owned by principals or by 
creditors of those principals, it is capital 
which has been obtained from somebody and 
has been saved somewhere. The fabric of 
credit which may grow out of the dealings 
with this capital may be large or small; but 
let us assure ourselves, once for all, that no 
depth of infatuation in favor of accommoda- 
tion bills, no density of mental darkness or 
moral perception as regards prodigality of 
fictitious promises, can of itself ereate the 
means even of sharpening the point of one of 
the ae employed to propagate the mis- 
chief. In return for commodities or labor, 
other commodities or labor the property of 
some one—that is capital—must sooner. or 
later be given, and we _ profitably en- 
deavor to find out from what quarter the 
capital actually wielded by the fictitious 
houses has been drawn, and how it happened 
that it ‘as obtained so easily and left so long. 

In 1845, the total amount of the deposits 
and balances in the five Joint Stock Banks 
then existing in London was about 10 mil- 
lions sterling. In 1853, the amount had 
become 22 millions, and early in 1857 it is 

robable that it was very nearly 42 millions, 

here is no means of arriving at the same 
class of results as concerns Joint Stock 
Banks in the country; but there is no great 
rashness in assuming that during the last 
seven or eight years the amount of funds 
lodged with these Banks and with private 
Banks, upon deposit and at various rates of 
interest, has been very much greater than at 
any former period—and that it has gone on 
increasing year by year. In some cases the 
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Banks do not allow interest on the balance 
of current accounts—in others, interest is 
allowed on those balances, subject to certain 
conditions of amount and time—and the rate 
allowed is nearly always materially Zess than 
the market rate of the day. But all the 
Joint Stock Banks in London allow interest 
on sums of money lodged with them on 
deposit, and it has been a sort of rule to fix 
the deposit rate of interest at some given 
per centage below the varying rate of dis- 
count of the time being.. The higher, taere- 
fore, the rate of discount, the greater the 
inducement on the part of the public to be- 
come depositors. In point of security, the 
unlimited liability of all the shareholders of 
the Banks, to say nothing of the — re- 
sources of the concerns themselves, has been 
regarded as placing the depositors beyond 
peril. In point of convenience, no inyest- 
ment could be more attractive—for in the 
most emphatic sense, it was speedy, inexpen- 
sive, and simple. The whole process could 
be gone through in five minutes. It required 
neither lawyer, broker, notary, nor witness— 
and the handsome piece of engraved paper 
called the deposit receipt, was as easy to 
understand and as agreeable to look at as an 
opera ticket. Moreover, there was another 
consideration which was not overlooked, name- 
ly—that not only was the interest on the 
eposit paid with admirable punctuality, but 
also that the payment was made in full, and 
without any abatement of income tax on the 
art of the Banks. The effect therefore has 
een, that deposits in Joint Stock Banks 
have, to a great extent, assumed a new char- 
acter and new dimensions. Formerly it was 
a general impression on the part of the pub- 
lic that it was desirable only to leave in the 
custody of bankers such floating and casual 
sums of ready money as were indispensable 
for current wants of business or household 
expenditure. The account of the bankers 
was a larger sort of strong box, very safe 
and very convenient as the receptacle of all 
add sums which could not be spared for 
some ultimate purpose of investment; and 
so long as bankers did not allow interest on 
current accounts, and did not allow more 
than a moderate rate of interest on sums left 
with them on deposit, there were constantly 
in operation strong reasons of profit and loss 
against the employment for any but tem- 
rary occasions of the facilities afforded by 
nks. The Banks were confined to their 
original function of taking charge of floating 
balances for short periods,—and all persons 
possessing accumulations of money seeking 
investment, made their own inquiries in their 
own way as to the kind of investment— 
land, consols, ships, houses, bonds, or pro- 
duce—which would best suit them. Every 
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investor did his own business, and did not 
depend upon the banker. , 

ut in their new character, as the centres 
of these large deposits, the Joint Stock 
Banks have in a great measure relieved the 
holders of ready money from all necesity of 
exercising this vigilance and discretion. 
During the last few years a man who hap- 
pened to receive two or three thousand 
pounds, or any larger or smaller sum, sey as 
the repayment of a mortgage, has found it 
much more to his advantage to place the 
money as a deposit than to incur the annoy- 
ance, risk, and expense of seeking another 
permanent security,—and hence it is that 
the resources of the Banks as obtained from 
deposits have taken so rapid an increase. 
In other words, the character of the Banks 
has been gradually changed. They have 
still retained the functions of Banks, and by 
virtue of that function their leading pecu- 
liarity still is to undertake enormous liabili- 
ties claimable on demand or short notice, 
and to cover their liabilities by assets capable 
of being realised under similar prompt com 
ditions. But the growth of their deposits 
has gradually superadded to these ordinary 
functions of ealiees the function of finding 
employment in a variety of forms for no 
small part of the ready money capital of the 
country. 

The most obvious and profitable kind of 
employment which has presented itself to 
the Banks has been the discount of bills of 
exchange and advances under various forms 
and names on mercantile credits. 

The process has, then, resolved itself into 
a circle of action and reaction. The influx 
of deposits has given facilities for the dis- 
count and establishment of bills and credits; 
—the necessities or the expectations of the 
borrowers under these bills and credits have 
led them to pay readily a high rate of in 
terest ;—that high rate of interest has in- 
creased the profits of the Banks and led 
them to offer better terms to their depositors; 
—still larger and still more inordinate pro- 
portions of the ready-money capital of the 
country have thus been drawn into the money 
market ;—the former and ordinary system of 
individual investment by individual holders 
of money capital has been interfered with 
and suspended ;—and the end has been what 
we have just seen, namely—that the unnatu- 
ral scope given to fictitious and adventurous 
houses, has led to a more appalling example 
than ever occurred before, of the extent to 
which credit misapplied may enable the most 
worthless part of a commercial community 
to waste in gigantic follies and disgraceful 
frauds, millions of capital gradually amassed 
by years of industry and self-denial on the 
part of others. 
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From The New York Scottish American Journal. 
BIOGRAPHY OF PUNCH. 


PuncH is the only publication of a hu- 
morous character that has been able to 
hold its place in England. It commenced 
as a joint undertaking. Horace Mayhew 
acting as editor and providing the whole of 
the literary matter, Landells, the wood en- 
graver, furnishing the illustrations. At the 
end of about two years of this arrange- 
ment, it had not attained the paying point. 
It then fell into the hands of Messrs. Brad- 
bury & Evans, who engaged the best humor- 
ous writers and artists in its support. Mark 
Lemon was appointed editor, and Douglas 
Jerrold, Thackeray, and A’Becket were reg- 
ular contributors. “ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures” were among the earliest contribu- 
tions that brought it into general popularity, 
and in the days when Thackeray wrote the 
Snob papers, and Leech and Doyle divided 
between them the work of illustration, it at- 
tained that high position in point of influence 
and circulation which it has since maintained. 
It is not now to be'compared to what it was 
at that time in point of wit and genius; 
there is no Jerrold, or Thackeray, or Doyle 
among its contributors, but like many other 
English institutions it has held its place despite 
the evident falling off in talent. With a 
circulation approaching 40,000, it is worth 
£12,000 a year, and the two Christmas pub- 
lications connected with it, yield about 
£3,000 more. 

The publication of Punch has been the 
means of bringing out a great deal of hu- 
morous and satirical talent, which probably 
would not otherwise have been heard of. To 
John Leech’s connection with it we are in- 
debted for a perfect gallery of genial illus- 
trations of English, and above all, cockney 
character. With little imagination, and a 
very plain sense of humor, Leech’s produc- 
tions are always welcome, and we are not 
tired of them to the present day, notwith- 
standing a thousand repetitions and general 
sameness of style. Richard Doyle has not 
contributed to Punch since the time of the 
Aggression controversy, when, as a Catholic, 
he seceded from a publication which satirized 
Mother Church. It is much to be regretted 
that the productions of his pencil have thus 
been lost to the public, since an indisposi- 
tion to work has kept him from doing al- 
most anything on his own account, the “ Ad- 
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ventures of Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” 
and a few occasional trifles being all of his 
that has been given to the world for the last 
six or seven years. We have heard of many 
things he has had in hand, but none of them 
have yet come to light. At one time he 
amused himself with the idea of a daily hu- 
morist; Zhe Morning Roll was the title, 
and he actually, for a period of six months, 
drew a large illustration every morning of 
the leading topic. The idea went no further 
and we do not suppose the Morning Roll 
was intended for anything more than the 
artist’s own exercise and amusement. The 
public would doubtless have been eager to 
support an undertaking to which Doyle was 
the principal daily contributor. Some time 
ago he was engaged on a series of large 
drawings, entitled the “State of Parties,” 7. - 
e., dinner parties, evening parties, &c.; and 
more recently another work of his has been 
talked .of, but we now hear nothing of its 
publication. 

It may not be generally known that Rich- 
ard Doyle is the son of the artist who pro- 
duced the famous H. B. caricatures, which 
attracted so much attention during the period 
of more than twenty years. He commenced 
these caricatures when he was under eigh- 
teen years of age, and continued producing 
them till some of his children had grown up 
—the secret of their authorship being so 
well kept that if was not known even in his 
own family, though the caricatures were the 
subject of conversation. His children seem 
to have been all born artists; three of them 
have followed the profession, and a fourth, 
who is engaged in a different pursuit handles 
the pencil with an easy grace and prolific 
fancy that most artists might envy. Richard 
began his public career at the mature age of 
12. He had heard his father, on one occa- 
sion, say how much he would like a fine horse, 
a wish, however, which he did not seriously 
entertain. The boy on his part thought how 
nice it would be to gratify his parent’s de- 
sire, which he supposed to be quite a serious 
one, and he cast about to see if he could not 
procure the means to buy a horse. He was 
already an adept in drawing humorous sub- 
jects, and the idea occurred to him of offering 
a publisher some humorous illustrations for 
letter heads, that style of letter paper being 
then in use, only the drawings were common- 
ly sketches of places, etc. He went to a 
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publisher in Covent Garden, and the offer 
was at once accepted. For a set of illustra- 
tions he was paid a hundred pounds, and 
with the money he purchased a fine horse, 
all unknown to his family. One morning 
when they were at breakfast, a noble steed 
passed before the window, and the groom 
who led him announced that this was the 
horse for Mr. Doyle. The surprise of the 
father may be imagined—it was the greater 
even than his delight; and as to what was 
to be done with the horse we never heard 
how that perplexing difficulty was resolved. 
Richard Doyle became a contributor to 
‘Punch when he was sixteen or seventeen. 
The frontispiece which is now on the title- 
page, is from his pencil; the “ Manners and 
Customs of the English” were by him, and, 
- indeed, he introduced that style of comic 
medieval drawing, with its amusing disre- 
gard of perspective ; and by far the best of 
the large political drawings that have ever 
appeared in Punch were also his. We miss 
him now-a-days very much, and would fain 
see him at his old post again. But we be- 


heve he is a lazy dog, and prefers to paint an 
occasional picture, and enjoy his leisure, the 
profits of his early labors having placed him 


above the necessity of regular labor. 

Doyle’s department in Punch is now taken 
by John Tenniel, an artist of good fancy, 
and a graceful pencil, but not of striking ge- 
nius, like his predecessor. * Besides Leech 
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and Tenniel, a third artist has for some time 
been engaged, whose name has escaped us 
for the present. The numerous birds, owls, 
ostriches, &c., that figure as initial letters 
and otherwise, are by him. His style re- 
sembles that of Leech, but is rather coarser, 
and Leech’s is by no means refined. Mark 
Lemon is still the editor, and the places of 
Jerrold and Thackeray are occupied by Shir- 
ley Brooks and Tom Taylor, on whom the 
mantle of their predecessors can scarcely be 
said to have descended, though, they write a 
number of clever things. They are both 
hard working members of the literary pro- 
fession, ciihe, in great profusion, stories, 
plays, reviews, articles, newspaper articles, 
and country correspondence, in addition to 
which Tom Taylor holds the laborious post 
of Secretary to the Board of Health, to 
which a handsome salary is attached: _Lite- 
rary men are now-a-days dropping into these 
situations in England more frequently than 
used to be the case, and we believe the pub- 
lic service has not suffered by the change. 

There have been many imitations of Punch, 
and many rivals to it, but they have all been 
short-lived and poor in every respect, so that 
one forgets their very names. ‘There being 
scarcely enough of comic talent in the coun- 
try to support Punch, it is scarcely to be 
wondered that every opposition is a failure. 
Without talent of a very effective style, it is 
mere throwing away of money to attempt 
anything of this kind. 





The Shipwreck: a Poem. By William Fal- 
coner. With Life, by Robert Carruthers. 
Illustrated by Birket Foster. Edinburgh: 
A. and C. Black. 

OF late years our Christmas gift-books have 
improved in this particular, that instead of a 
collection of the worthless scribblings of living 
authors, known and unknown, we are presented 
with new editions of works of established fame. 
The annuals of twenty years ago lay upon the 
drawing-room table while in their first bloom as 
ornaments. When they had performed that 
duty they were thrust away into obscure corners 
of the book-shelf, or found a worse fate; for 
they were not library books, but only lumber. 
The modern plan provides for the possessor of a 
gift-book not merely a superb adornment for | 
his drawing-room through the winter and spring, | 
but an acquisition of permanent worth for his | 
library. In this manner Messrs. Black have | 
brought out an edition of Falconer’s Shipwreck, 





with no less than thirty engravings, from de- 
signs by Birket Foster, executed by Edmuud 
Evans, Dalziel Brothers, and W. T. Green. 
The variety of subjects from the same pencil is 
extraordinary. Here is a bit of woodland which 
would stamp the artist as essentially a land- 
scape-painter, until we open at another page 
and find a storm at sea, from which it might be 
supposed that the study of his life had been 
given to marine painting. Indeed, the majority | 
of the illustrations here consist (from the neces- 
sities of the poem itself) of views of the ocean 
in calm or storm, drawn with singular truth and 
spirit. The typography is perfect, and the 
binding of delicate green and gold, is a speci- 
men of the perfection to which this bibliograph- 
ical luxury has been brought by modern bind- 
ers. In show and in substance, within and 
without, this book of the season will be a hand- 
some present to give, and an acceptable one to 
receive.—Critic, 
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CULTIVATION IN THE EAST. 


A FRENCH gentleman, who delights to fre- 
quent the spots on which celebrated poets 
have dwelt or from whence they derived 
their inspiration, has published in the Moni- 
teur an account of his visit to the “Gardens 
of Solomon.” First, he visited the “sealed 
fountains” — large subterranean reservoirs, 
wherein the waters springing from the moun- 
tains collected, and from whence the water is 
conducted to Jerusalem by pipes. 


“ At a short distance from the reservoirs 
are the celebrated gardens. They extend 
along a valley which runs from El-Bourrach 
to Bethlehem. It is the most charming spot 
in all Palestine. Solomon was a good judge 
in more senses than one. There are mur- 
muring streams winding through verdant 
lawns; there are the choicest fruits and 
flowers; the hyacinth and the anemone; the 
fig-tree and the vine. Towering high above 
the garden, and contrasting grandly wit): its 
soft aspect, are the dark precipitous rocks of 
the neighboring mountain, around whose sum- 
mits vultures and eagles incessantly scream 
and describe spiral circles in the air. The 
rare plants and flowers which the great en- 
chanter of the East collected within these 

rdens were protected from the north wind 
[ the mountain. Every gust of the south 
wind was loaded with perfumes. With the 
first breeze of spring the fig-tree put forth 
its fruits, and the vines began to blossom. 
lt was, in the words of Scripture, “a garden 
of delights.” The vegetations of the north 
and the south were intermingled. One part 
of the garden was called the Walnut Tree 
walk (or as the English Scripture translation 
has it, the Garden of Nuts). Another is the 
Beds of Spices.” 


The writer’s guide was a well-educated 
Italian, who informed him that the gardens 
of Solomon are now let to an Englishman. 


“The present tenant,” he said, “is Mr. Gold- 
smith of the house of Goldsmith and Son. He 
is underdraining the gardens of Solomon on 
the Yorkshire system. You will be astonished 
to see how successful he has been. Here is the 
house.” I perceived a mw brass knob shin- 
ing in the centre of a small square of porcelain 
let into a white wall. Over this knob was the 
following superscription in the English lan- 
guage— Ring the bell.” This bell seemed 
to my imagination rather an anomaly in the 

ardens of Solomon—but that is a trifle. 

e did ring the bell, and we went in. The 
first thing that struck my eyes were red 
draining pipes lying about, and bearing the 





mark of the manufacturers, Samuel and Co., 
No. 128 Strand. Mr. Goldsmith was drain- 
ing that biblical valley, the dew of which was 
so often brushed away by the naked feet of 
the Shulamite. It was in the month of Sep- 
tember. An American mowing machine was 
cutting a second crop of artificial grass on 
tle very spot where the daughters of Jerusa- 
lem gathered those lilies of the field which 
were more beautiful than Solomon in all 
his glory. A patent reaping machine was 
rapidly garnering the crop of that glebe in 
which the sisters of Ruth and the daughters 
of Naomi were wont to glean. 

I asked to see Solomon’s pavilion, but alas, 
the cypress timbers and the cedar wainscott- 
ing had been taken down, and in their place 
there is a brick-built cottage with a roof of 
red and green tiles. The entrance hall is 
whitewashed ; there is a little parlor with a 
Birmingham carpet, and a drawing-room 
papered with a red-bordered yellow paper 
purchased in Paris, Rue des Moineaux. The 
chimney is Prussian, and the curtains are of 
Swiss muslin. Instead of the servants of 
the spouse, I found two nurserymaids, one 
from Paris, and the other from Florence. 
The slave who prepares the tents of cedar 
is now called “John.” He has red whiskers, 
blacks his master’s shoes, scrubs the floor 
every day, and varnishes it on Sundays; 
and if some romantic person should inquire 
—as I had the naivete to do—about the 
dark Shulamite, he will be shown five sweet 
little English children, redolent of cold 
cream and Windsor soap, as fair as floss silk, 
with their hair in cork-screw curls, and wear- 
ing prunella boots, blue capes, and green 
parasols. The cinnamon trees have been cut 
down for firewood, and the aromatic canes 
grubbed up; but the five little misses do 
crochet work under the shade of a bon chre- 
tien pear tree. Since the Eastern war, Mr. 
Goldsmith has obtained the custom of the 
Pacha of Jerusalem for vegetables. Last 
year he had seven crops of potatoes, thanks 
to his wonderful drainage. 


What might not British capital and British 
enterprise accomplish in the cultivation of 
Jand when aided by the climate of Palestine 
or Syria? In Syria especially we hear of 
fertility which is most astonishing, and well- 
informed natives say that Europeans would 
find in these districts safe and most profita- 
ble fields for their industry. This is proba- 
bly true, though we confess to some appre- 
hension for the secUrity of rural capital em- 
barked by a foreign farmer in a” land gov- 
erned by the Turk.—Zconomist. 
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A SALEM ARTISTE IN ROME. _ | 


WE have before had occasion to mention 
the artistic studies and labors of Miss Louisa 
Lander (a daughter of Capt. Edward Lander,) 
of Salem, who went to Italy some time since 
and became a pupil of that distinguished 
sculptor, the lamented Crawford. Miss Lan- 
der is still in Rome, industriously engaged in 
the vocation for which she early exhibited a 
rare aptitude, having left at home several 
beautiful specimens of her genius and skill, 
the productions of her self-taught handiwork. 

We have recently seen a photograph of an 
exquisite statuette, executed in marble by 
Miss Lander, at Rome, for a lady of this city. 
The subject is one upon which Miss L. has 
dwelt for years with the intention of forming 
a statue, and is, historically and artistically, 
an appropriate and noble tribute. The figure, 
which is about three feet high, represents 
Virginia Dare, the first offspring of English 
parents born on the soil of the United States. 
The infant was named from the place of her 
birth. She was the grand-daughter of John 
White, the Governor of the Colony at the 
time of one of the early disastrous expeditions 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. About the month of 
August in 1587, Mrs. Dare, daughter of the 
Governor, and wife of one of the assistants, 
was delivered of a daughter in Roanoke, 
who was baptized the next Lord’s day by the 
name of Virginia, being the first English 
child born in the country. Before the close 
of August, the Governor, at the earnest, soli- 
citation of the whole colony, sailed for Eng- 
land to procure supplies. An unfortunate 
turn of affairs at home prevented another 
expedition from reavhing Virginia until 1590; 
when, upon. arrival, it was found that the 
houses of the former settlers were demolished, 
though still surrounded by a palisade, and a 
great part of the stores was discovered buried 
in the ground; but no trace was ever found 
of the unfortunate colony. Bancroft says 
that when the Governor sailed for England. 
he left the infant and her mother as hostages, 





and it is presumed that they were carried 
into captivity by the Indians, as, after this, | 
European features could be traced in the In- | 
dian lineaments. 


Miss Lander represents her Virginia as 
though brought up as an Indian princess, dis- 
playing in her erect attitude, and beautiful 
form, the fearless dignity and grace that such 
a life would impart. The head and face are 
very fine, exhibiting the thoughtfulness and 
spirituality that would naturally be derived 
from the dreamy recollections of her early 
life. The figure is semi-nude—the drapery, 
which is charmingly conceived and executed, 
being worn like an Indian blanket,—and the 
oruaments are wampum beads. This design, 
possessing the charm of novelty and historical 
interest, shows that we have, in our own 
country, rich subjects of sculpture, without 
resorting to the old heathen mythology for 
them. The statuette will probably be re- 
ceived within a few months, when, we trust, 
an opportunity may be afforded to examine 
this beautiful and original work of-art. 

We understand that Miss Lander is now 
finishing, in marble, a life-size, reclining 
statue of Evangeline, and several portrait 
busts, as well as an order for a wealthy and 
liberal gentleman of this city. 

For the credit of Salem as a patron of the 
fine arts and a due appreciator of native 
genius and talent in a high and difficult de- 
partment, some permanent memorial of Miss 
Lander’s skill ought to be deposited in one, 
at least, of our public buildings. And what 
place more appropriate for this tribute to one 
lady, of such rare accomplishments, than the 
noble Plummer Hall with which Salem has 
been endowed by the liberality of another? 
There are several niches in that elegant build- 
ing designed for works of sculpture, and we 
would suggest to the wealthy ladies and 
gentlemen of this city whether it would not 
be an honor to their taste and public spirit, 
as well as a fitting tribute and encourage- 
ment to native genius, to provide a fund suf 
ficient, and forward an order to Miss Lander, 
for an appropriate .piece of sculpture to fill 
one or more of the niches in Plummer Hall 
There is wealth enough as well as liberality 
enough to do this, and we hope to see it ac- 
complished. 

—Salem Register. 
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THE VOICE OF OUR YEARS. 


Tuey go not in silence from nations or men 

The years that bear valor and glory away; 

But utter their warnings to city and plain, 

Like the trumpet that startled old Italy’s day. 

And thus, as from ours into history’s bounds, 

The shades of the number’d and finish’d depart ; 

They speak to thee, England, a warning that 
sounds 

Through the sleep of the Church and the din of 
the mart. 


‘Behold, thou art rich and increased in the 
goods 

Of art and dominion—of commerce and power ; 

Nor tyrant nor foe on thy freedom intrudes, 

And within thee the hut is as safe as the tower. 

The empire of ocean—the wealth of the East, 

Thy brave heart hath won, and thy strong hand 
will hold 

But the stranger turns weary away from thy 
feast, 

And the days of thy children are cheerless and 
cold. . 


“For poverty lies on the soil of the land, 

It bends to the reckoner—it sinks to the till; 

There is slowness of heart—there is swiftness 
of hand, 

And the price is the garland of courage and 
skill, 

Thine altars are many—thy priests are a host; 

In forms and in phrases thy Sabbaths find 


scope ; e 
But the days of thy millions creep on in the 


dust, 
With the ledger their faith and the market their 
hope. 


. 


“Tt is not the man, but his fortunes, they 
praise— 

It is not the work, but the sale and the show; 

As if gathering such husks were the only suc- 


cess, 
And the muse had no laurel to lend or bestow. 
Thy youth hath no dream-time—thine age hath 
no rest, 
For toil and for traffic, for business and banks ; 
And genius with thee is a stranger at best, 
Without name in thy records or place in thy 
ranks. 


*« And an thou hast names neither feeble nor 
Ww, 


e 
And graves on which lingers the long light of 
fame ; 
The sage and the poet have lived for thee, too, 
And the fields of far nations thy valor proclaim. 
On liberty’s mantle thy hold hath defied 
The force of the sceptre, the crosier, and spear ; 
And safe in thy shadow earth’s exiles abide— 
They _— without question, and dwell without 
ear. 


“But how have thy gaining and getting forgot 
That .~ hath some windows which look to the 
sky— 
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That the strength and the treasure of nations is 
Which the steel cannot win and the gold cannot 
That am ms not live by the outward alone— 
Is this what the wide earth must learn by thy 
When sale thee make all but the noblest thine 


own, 
And thy wealth grow so great and thy wisdom 
so small. 


“ Arise and remember the hopes of thy youth— 
Thy ‘ead that to greatness and glory belong— 
Thy pledges to ireedom—thy martyrs for 
truth— 
The pride of thy story—the power of thy song. 
Shall these have no halen in the prime of thy 
strength ? 
Is the trader thy trust—is the engine thy goal # 
Say what shall it profit a nation at length 
To win the world’s riches and lose its owa 
soul.” 
Frances Browne. 





AT REST. 


HERE let us linger.as the evening closes, 
In this green coppice with the setting sun; 
The landscape gow in mellow’d tints reposes, : 
Ere yet the bat-wing’d twilight flitteth dun. 


The sun-illumined boughs arch’d high o’erhead 
Distil a cool light from yond glowing sky, 


| Where his great disc, declining brogd and red, 


Tinges dull clouds with his ensanguined dye. 
Still sounds from distant woods the euckoo’s 


note, 
The half-hush’d birds are twittering in the 
bral 
In quiet ponds the darkening shadows float, 
Reflected foliage stains the brimming lake 


Here we will linger till the air dissolveth 
ach uncomposed sound to silence clear, 
While the moon rises o’er yond trees, and sok 


vet 
In her soft halo all the landscape near. 


Nor will we think upon the morning’s gladness, 
No thoughts of day shall haunt this hallow’d 
light, 
Far sweeter are the evening shades and sadness: 
To hearts which in each other take delight. 


And now the world’s at rest, our souls shall 
steal 
To blend and mingle in this peaceful hour, 
Like rainbow hues, which sweeter grace reveal 
In the soft stillness of a moonlight shower. 


Love is the rainbow left us in our thrall, 
The hopes of earth, form’d by alight from 
heaven, 
— the showers of grief thas 
all— 





Foretaste in for aye, not of earth’s leaven. 
—Household Words. 
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